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Napoleon 
A History Written for 
CHAPTER XI. 


| ee NAPOLEON CHIEF CONSUL—THE CROSSING 

ae OF THE ALPS—MARENGO. 

_ *(S552555/HE legislative bodies having on Novem- 

i ber nineteenth adjourned until the fol- 
lowing February, all power was now 
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OR 
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small committees representing the 
Ancients and the Five Hundred. At 
ay the first meeting of the consuls Ducos 
and Sieyes proposed to Napoleon that he share with 
them in the division of $160,000 which they (Ducos 
and Sieyes) had taken from the treasury and hidden 
away for themselves in anticipation of another rev- 
olution, but Napoleon flatly refused to touch the 
plunder. Of the three men, who were now virtually 
presidents of France, Napoleon was easily the mas- 
ter spirit, and it was well for his associates that they 
at once recognized it. 
It will be impossible in the space at command to 
‘do more than outline the events of the days, momen- 
tous for France, that followed. Napoleon at once 
entered on the great task of restoring peace and 
prosperity throughout France. A regular system of 
taxation took the place of the income tax that had 
- amounted to forced loans. The Bank of France was 
instituted. Tyrannical laws were repealed. Churches 
jong closed were reopened for Christian worship— 
__ this last against the protest of Napoleon’s friends and 
advisers. Twenty thousand persons were released from 
imprisonment. Exiles to the number of 140,000 were 
recalled and restored to the rights of citizenship, 
among them Lafayette and Carnot, the latter being 
at once placed at the head of the War department. 
_ Public improvements were inaugurated everywhere. 
- Employment was given to men of all ranks. Rogues 
and speculators Napoleon despised, but practical 
men—men who could and would work, were sought 
for and given places of honor and emolument. 
Napoleon himself worked from twelve to eighteen 
ho rs a day. Of course the army was immediately 
trengthened, provisioned, equipped and paid. A 
new constitution was drawn up and submitted to the 
people, who ratified it by an almost unanimous vote, 
_ providing for three assemblies or legis:ative bodies 
and three executives to be known as Chief Consul, 
econd Consul and Third Consul, with Napoleon 
amed as Chief Consul, Cambaceres as Second, and 
‘Lebrun as Third. By the provisions of this consti- 
‘tution, which we cannot enumerate, the power of the 
state was practically lodged in Napoleon, the Chief 
Consul. In announcing the constitution to the peo- 
‘ple, the consuls declared that it was grounded on 
the principles of representative government, and 
the sacred rights of property, of equality, and of 
liberty. The French people saw the hand of Na- 
poleon in it all, and recognizing that at last a great 
and strong man that ¢ould hold France to a settled 
urse was at the helm, they rejoiced and looked to 


- On February nineteenth, 1800, barely four months 
after his return from Egypt, Napoleon took up his 
esidence in the Tuilleries—the old home of the 
1onarchs of France, threw open its splendid halls 
omp and ceremony, and himself adopted a dress 
ed silk. With consummate skill he grouped 
it him the ablest men of France, giving to each 
e post that he was best fitted to fill. Mutuaily 
lous and suspicious of one another, each sought 
or of Napoleon and each did his bidding with 
lore O ss fidelity. There was the distinguished, 
hough immoral, Talleyrand for foreign affairs; 
sg the War department; Fouche, a profligate, 
with a perfect knowledge of every faction and 
igue in France, for head of the police, Napoleon 
all criticism with the cry, “Forget the bad in 
t and remember only the good. We are 
a new era.’ Caste was abolished. Equal- 
Frenchmen before the law was established. 
nan must bear his proportion of the taxes, 
7 man was given to understand that he 
re to the position for which he was fitted. 
out this time (December fourteenth, 1799) 
George Washington died. On hearing the news 
oleon said, “The great light of the world has 
2 out,” and at once ordered that crape be placed 
ch colors of France for ten days. 
Havit s thus laid the foundation for peace and 
perity at home, Napoleon sought to establish 
ace with foreign powers which alone would 
ility to France; so on Christmas day, 
{ King George III. of England, ask- 
t rs that had ravaged Wurope for the 
s past might be put an end to. England 
rance for her revolution. and the 
0 Napoleon’s proposals for peace 
1 see no favorable opportunity at 


eace and that she could see none 
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lodged in the three consuls and two » 


h the restoration of the 
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PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of France Under Napoleon, 


Bourbon kings to the French throne. The answer 
of the French people was their finger pointed at the 
demand of the heir of the House of Stuart that 
George III. restore to him the throne of England, 
inferring that if the principle of legitimacy was to 
be recognized in England the English throne be- 
jonged to the Stuarts. 

England’s reply was virtually a declaration of war. 
On the very day of its receipt Napoleon issued a 
trumpet call to the armies of France, calling all the 
veterans who had ever served to form an army of 
reserve and making a levy of 30,000 new men. 
Already France had four armies in the field, sta- 
tioned on her northern and eastern boundaries to 
hold in check the advance of her allied enemies, of 
which England and Austria were chief. Napoleon 
himself could not legally command the armies, being 
First Consul, but he could be present with them and, 
through his choice of leaders, could really be gen- 
eral-in-chief. As nominal general-in-chief he chose 
his friend Berthier. Massena, beloved by the vet- 
erans of many battles, had been sent to command 
the Army of Italy, which was now barely holding the 
last post of defense against the Austrians on the 
Italian boundary. Moreau, second in reputation only 
to Napoleon himself, was given command of the 
armies of the Danube and Switzerland, heneeforth 
to be known as the Army of the Rhine, composed of 
150,000 men. The army of reserve, composed of the 
old veterans, was to rendezvous at Dijon, ostensibly 
to support Massena and Moreau. But a far deeper 
plan Jay in the brain of the First Consul, as yet 
known only to himself. While the Austrians were 
laughing and jesting over the little force at Dijon, 
troops were marching in every part of France on the 
roads leading thereto. The Army of Italy was in 
dire straits. That portion under Massena was be- 
sieged in Genoa by the Austrian General Ott. Nice 
was in the hands of the Austrian General Melas 
who, with 30,000 troops, was preparing to enter 
France, join the Royalists and win an easy victory. 
As stated, Napoleon had a secret—a tremendous, 
dazzling secret; none other than a purpose and plan 
to climb the seemingly impassable Alpine barriers 
of snow and ice and, rushing down like an avalanche 
into the plains and valleys of Italy, come upon the 
Austrians in the rear. The name of Napoleon, 
already world-renowned, was about to shine with an 
almost supernatural light. A Russian army a short 
time before had tried to scale the Alps and had 
failed after losing half its number. Napoleon was to 
ereep with an army equipped with all the heavy 
munitions of war up and over giddy heights where 
only the most intrepid mountaineer dare make his 
way. He was to spring suddenly from these moun- 
tain fastnesses and overwhelm an enemy proud, 
victorious, and outnumbering his own; this, too, 
with an army two-thirds of whose number haa never 
seen a shot fired in earnest. 

On May seventh Napoleon appeared at Dijon, 
spent two hours in reviewing some 8,000 half-clad 
troops, then hastened to Genoa, where he received 
a report from a trusty officer who had explored the 
passes of the mountains. Napoleon asked, “Is it pos- 
sible to pass?” The reply was, “The thing might 
be done.” “Very well—then it shall be,” came the 
prompt and decisive rejoinder, 

Assembling the Army of the Rhine and the re- 
serves of Dijon, Napoleon divided his force into four 
divisions which were to cross by four different 

routes. He himself took command of the main 
_ flivision of 35,000 men who were to perform the 
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Boys by the Editor 

herculean task of transporting themselves and the 
heavy artillery over the huge barriers of the great 
St. Bernard.’ The start was made May fifteenth, anj 
in one week the prodigious task was accomplished, 
Cannon were grooved into the trunks of trees and 
hauled by the men—often a hundred to one cannon, 
Gun carriages, taken to pieces, were strung on poles 
and carried on men’s shoulders, the wheels being 
bound to the backs of mules. Knee deep often i 
snow and ice, they pushed on and up through freez 
ing cold and on the very brink of deadly precipices,| 
Says one historian: “Extraordinary was their order, 
wonderful their gayety, astonishing their activities 
and energy. Laughter and song lightened their toils, 
Indeed, they seemed to be hastening to a festival.” 
One little fort, at Bard, stuck up on the mountains, 
offered resistance, but a goat path was found lead 
ing up and around it over which the army passed 
with immense difficulty. After five days Napolegil 
halted on the summit of the mighty St. Bernard at 
the convent of the Hospitallers. Here good monk 


with their famous dogs, were devoting themselves to 
the work of saving the lives of travelers in the great 
mountains. 
fatherly care of his soldiers, had provided these 
monks in advance with the means by which they 
could meet every soldier as he passed with bread 
and cheese and wine. Thus cheered, the soldiers 


of France, with shouts of joy, began the ourceam 


into the fair fields of northern Italy, and soon the 
four divisions of the army were pouring out of the 


As stated, one division of the Army of Italy, 
under Massena, was shut up in Genoa, and another, 
under Suchet. was holding the very last line of de 
fense on the old frontier of France. These were 
almost ready to give up. 


eating their shoes and their knapsacks. Had they 


known that Napoleon was coming they might have © 


Napoleon, with his usual foresight and + 


E 
mountains toward Milan. | 


Indeed, the garrison in” 


Genoa were in a state of starvation, the soldiers | 


g 


held out a little longer, but they did not, so on June © 


fourth they surrendered to the Austrians on the con-— 
Gition that they be allowed to march out with arms 
and baggage and join their comrades under Suchet. 


Napoleon did not learn of the surrender for some 


days later. On the first of June Napoleon, with his 
whole army, crossed the Ticino, entered Milan and 
re-established the Cisapline Republic. 


Turin. Melas, commander of the Austrians, learn- 


ing of Napoleon’s arrival, assembled his armies at 
Alessandria to prepare for the battle that was to 


decide the fate of Italy. On June fifth, Napoleon, 
not yet knowing that Genoa had surrendered, sent 
Lannes with a division to attack Ott and relieve 
Genoa. At Montebello, Lannes came upon a strong 
force of Austrians and a bloody battle -was fought 
resulting in victory’ for the French and the capture 
of 5,000 Austrians. 
title, afterwards conferred upon him, of Duke roy 
Montebello. ‘Then Napoleon, having heard of the 


fate of Genoa, sent word to Suchet to cross the 
mountains and march on the Scrivia, and he him-— 
Here for 
three days he awaited the enemy, but as it did not © 
come he gave orders to advance and led the army ~ 


self halted with his army at Stradella. 


down on to the plains of Marengo. 


On the evening of June thirteenth nothing separ- _ 
ated the two great armies of France and Austria | 
The morning of the four- — 
teenth saw the Austrians crossing the river anc 
marks in history one of the greatest battles that was 
The Austrians numbered 36,000 and ~ 
For hours the battle raged so — 
elose and so deadly that at times the muskets of — 


save the river Bormida. 


ever fought. 
the French 16,000. 


the opposing forces nearly touched. Before the é 
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MAP ILLUSTRATING NAPOLEON’S CAMPAIGN 
That ended with the battle of Marengo. The four crosses indicate the 


position of the: pares by which the four divisions of the Frene 
army crossed the Alps, Napeleon’s own division with the 
eavy artillery crossing by the Great St. Bernard. 


Quickly the 
French then took Turbigo and Pavia and threatened 


This victory won for Lannes the 
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superior force of the Austrians the French at last 
gave way and started in mad retreat leaving all 
their artillery excepting twelve pieces with the 
enemy. But the star of Napoleon was still ascend- 
ant. The French general, Dessaix, who had been 
separated at the beginning of the battle by half a 
day’s march from the main body, suddenly in the 
midst of the rout appeared on the scene with his 
reserves. Riding up to Napoleon he cried, “I think 
this is a battle lost.” “I think it is a battle won,” 
said Napoleon, and immediately he sent in the 
division of Dessaix, at the same time riding along 
the lines of the fleeing columns, whirling his sword, 
and erying, “Soldiers, we have retired far enough. 
Let us now advance. You know it is my custom to 
sleep on the field of battle.” 

Dessaix’s brave men rushed upon the proud and 
victorious enemy and at the first fire the heroic 
Dessaix fell. dead. Napoleon, coming up at this 
moment, embraced his dead friend and comrade of 
many battles and exclaimed, as his tears fell, ‘Alas, 
I must not weep now!” Then mounting his horse 
he pressed on with his now reinspirited soldiers and 
aided by a sudden dash upon the enemy’s flank by 
the splendid cavalry of Kellerman won a hard 
earned victory. At ten at night, Melas, the aged 
commander of the Austrians, after once winning tie 
battle but now suffering a disastrous defeat, assem- 
bled with difficulty beyond the river the remnant of 
his magnificent army, and the following day gave up 
to Napoleon all of Italy that France had lost during 
the latter’s absence in Egypt. Before the smoke 
of the battle had died away Napoleon dispatched a 
swift messenger to the Emperor of Austria pleading 
for a general peace. 

On the seventeenth of June the victorious Consul 
entered Milan and received a magnificent reception 
at the hands of the people. Then leaving the com- 
mand of the Army of Italy to Massena he returned 
to Paris, reaching there July second, having been 
gone less than two months. Paris, and all France, 
unprepared for his victorious coming, for they had 
heard a report of his defeat, were beside them- 
selves with joy. Bonfires blazed everywhere. Men 
and women shouted and sang in the streets, and in 
every corner of the Republic the name of Napoleon 
was repeated with extravagant notes of praise. 
Pitt, Prime Minister of England, on hearing the 
news of Marengo, said, “Fold up that map (referring 
to the map of Hurope); it will not be wanted for 
these twenty years.” On July fourteenth, a great 
national fete day in France, the heroes of Marengo, 
dust-covered and bearing their bullet-torn banners, 
entered Paris. As they marched on to the field of 
Mars the demonstrations of joy and affection that 
greeted them were overpowering. Napoleon de- 
clared that these were the happiest days of his life. 


CHAPTER XII. 


PEACE — REFORMS — CONSUL FOR LIFE — 
» WAR WITH ENGLAND—CON- 
SPIRACI®€S. 


The Bourbons now sought by bribes in the hands 
of priests and fair women to induce Napoleon to 
restore the Monarchy. Failing in this, they deter- 
mined to kill him, and in this they were aided 
by many an ardent republican who feared his ambi- 
tions; but plots were discovered, bombs burst at the 
wrong moment, and all came to naught. 

The Austrians, though beaten at Marengo and 
though invited by Napoleon to make peace, encour- 
aged by millions of money sent them by England, 
determined to keep up the war. Napoleon sent three 
armies against them which, winning victory after 


_ victory, marched nearly to the gates of Vienna. 


Only then did Austria break away from her alliance 
with England and sign a treaty of peace (February 
ninth, 1801) by which the Rhine was fixed as the 
boundary of France and by which France gained, 
among other territory, Tuscany, and obtained Aus- 
tria’s acknowledgment of the Bavarian Republic and 
the Cisalpine and Ligurian commonwealths. 

Napoleon now at thirty three, supreme in France 
and powerful throughout Europe, held the proudest 
position which any Buropean monarch had ever 
enjoyed. England alone now standing out against 
him, he formed a coalition against her of France, 
Russia, Prussia, Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Denmark 
and Sweden. This was rendered comparatively easy, 
for England had provoked nearly every HPuropean 
country by claiming and exercising the right of 
search of neutral vessels on the high seas. But 
Lord Nelson, b¥ his great naval victory off Copen- 
hagen, sunk a Danish fleet, and Denmark suddenly 
lost her admiration for Napoleon. Then followed 
the murder of Napoleon’s friend Paul, the Czar of 
Russia, and the coming to the throne of his son 
Alexander, who was the friend of England. Thus 
the friendship of Russia was lost? Then, Kleber, 
whom Napoleon had left in command in Egypt, hay- 
ing been assassinated, the English and Turks, under 
General Abercrombie, reconquered Egypt. 

Napoleon perceived the hand of his archenemy— 
England—on every hand, pulling down as fast as he 
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builded. On learning the news of the French defeat 
in Egypt, he exclaimed, “Well, there remains only the 
descent on Britain.” With him, to think was to act; 
in the course of a few weeks he had assembled 
100,000 men on the northern coasts of France, while 
at anchor in the channel rode an immense fleet of 
flat-bottomed boats awaiting a favorable opportun- 
ity to transport the French army to the shores of 
England. The English sprang like one man to the 
defense of their country. The old war dog, Nelson, 
rode the seas watching, with practiced eye, every 
maneuver. Then followed negotiations for peace 
and the Treaty of Amiens (March, 1802) by which 
each nation made concessions, and universal peace, 
for the first time in ten years, reigned. Englishmen 
now flocked to Paris to see the workings of a 
European republic. Napoleon was the center of 
interest. The palace of the Tuilleries, under the 
hand of Josephine, seemed only another Court of 
Louis XVI. Napoleon’s labors at this time were 
prodigious. He was more than a peerless soldier; 
he was a peerless statesman, a peerless worker, and 
a peerless administrator of publie affairs. He wore 
out one secretary after another and himself hardly 
took time for sleep. Among the many great pro- 
jects planned and executed was the establishment 
of a national system of education, which began with 
the primary school and ended with the polytechnic 
—a, system which has remained to this day and has 
done so much for France and for the world. The 
codifying of a uniform system of laws, a gigantic 
undertaking resulting in what is universally known 
as the Code Napoleon, was accomplished. This 
system was based upon the theory that all citizens 
were equal before the law, and it remains today the 
best fruit of the French Revolution and the basis 
of the law of our own state of Louisiana. Thus did 
Napoleon become a second Justinian. He planned 
innumerable public works—canals, roads, bridges, 
aqueducts, museums. He banished from the court 
the notoriously immoral. He shut the door of the 
palace against the courtesan and fixed a loftier moral 
standard for France. He doubled the products of 
the farm, cleaned and beautified the market places, 
championed the cause of liberty on the seas, encour- 
aged manufactures, and by direct subsidies to home 
industry cut off foreign competition. No drone could 
live in this hive. Government securities:rose to un- 
heard of values, and when threatened with a de- 
cline in price he went into the market and fought’ 
the bears himself. He originated the Legion of 
Honor, meeting the criticism of those who declared 
that ribbons and crosses were mere child’s rattles 
by saying, ‘‘Child’s rattles—be it so; it is with such 
rattles that men are led.” By this means Napoleon 
sought to distinguish the man, be he soldier or citi- 
zen, private or officer, who was an honor to his coun- 
try and contributed to her prosperity and glory. So 
strongly did the Legion of Honor appeal to the 
people that even after the restoration of the Mon- 
archy it remained. 

Napoleon now made what he afterwards declared 
with truth was a colossal mistake, and that was the 
signing of the Concordat, by which church and state 
were reunited as before the Revolution. By it the 
Pope was given the right to appoint to church posi- 
tions, and France required to pay from her treasury 
church salaries to the amount of $10,000,000 a year. 
No excuse can be found for this in the light of his- 
tory save one: Napoleon would become a king, an 
emperor, and this ambition led him to use this means 
of winning the favor of the Pope and of Catholic 
Europe; instead, he gained little more than the sus- 
picions of his friends and the universal hatred of his 
enemies. There was nothing to gain, there was 
everything to lose. He was already the idol of the 
people—a people ready and delighted to do his bid- 
ding; and by this one act he incurred hatreds and 
suspicions that were a mighty factor in his final 
undoing. 

On January second, 1802, Napoleon received the 
honor of election to the presidency of the Cisalpine 
Republic. The French Senate then, as a mark of 
national gratitude, offered to extend his term as 


. First Consul, which had only fairly begun, to an- 


other ten years. Napoleon refused to accept it 
unless by the vote of the people. At once the Sen- 
ate proposed that his term be extended for life, and 
this being put to vote throughout the nation received 
an almost unanimous verdict of approval. On May 
fifteenth, 1802, he was proclaimed First Consul for 
life, and not three months later the Senate by edict 
enfpowered him to apposnt by will his own succes- 
sor. By these steps Napoleon was rapidly becoming 
absolute sovereign. 

Then came further mistakes. He interfered be- 
tween contending factions of the Swiss Republic and 
virtually made himself the ruler of that liberty- 
loving people. During the Revolution the black in- 
habitants of St. Domingo, a French possession, had 
thrown off the French rule, and under the heroic 
Toussaint L’Ouverture had formed a Republic on 
the model of France. Napoleon, urged on by the 
white inhabitants of St. Domingo, sent an army to 
recover it, and with partial success, the brave black 
leader dying in a French dungeon. Thus was the 
champion of liberty himself becoming the tyrant. 


-men gathered on the northern coast. A 


up, though the circumstances 


Much that Napoleon was doing in the 
dom was indeed contrary to the Tre 
Under that same treaty England h 
up the Island of Malta to the Kni 
but she had failed to do so. Hach nat 
accused the other of not having kept t 
each with some just ground for its comp 
ally the English, urged on by an abu 
press and misled by an exaggerated rep 
her representative in Paris, and sti 
French report printed in a Paris n 
said to have been authorized by Nap 
thousand French troops might recong 
by the publication of a book present 
George III. representing Napoleon as 
of prisoners at Jaffa and poisoner of 
declared war upon France, May eig: 
and before the news reached France—i 
May eighteenth—two hundred French vess 
$15,000,000 of French property were seized 
land. At once Napoleon retaliated b 
Englishmen then in France, numberin 
10,000 persons. 
The act of England was inexcusable 
poleon, in the eyes of monarchical Euro 
pecially of England, was intolerable. En 
seized St. Domingo and other French p 
Napoleon saved Louisiana trom the clutch 
land only by selling her to the young repu 
yond the seas—the United States. England 
made war on Spain because she refused 
with her against Napoleon, but this Vi 
into the arms of France and put at the » 
Napoleon the Spanish fleet and a million d 
month in money. Napoleon marched into” 
and took possession of this part of the 
George III., and, pouring his army into 
Italy, occupied Naples. ve 
Again preparations were made in Fra 
vade England. Fleets were made ready < 


channel beacons blazed on every hilltop 
springing to the defense of their count 
half a million men under arms and five hun 
of war cleared for action. Fifty men-o 
being fitted out by Napoleon in various 
ports which were to concentrate at 
point and sweep the channel, but the 
of Nelson prevented the carrying out 
and scarcely a ship was able to leave pot 
Suddenly Paris was surprised with the 
a powerful conspiracy against the 1 
Consul had been discovered, with 
London, in which one Georges C 
leading spirit, supported by Morea 
commander of the Army of the Rhine, and 
and other royalists, all aided and abetted 
foreign enemies of Napoleon. This news ¥ 
ily followed by the announcement of 
the chief conspirators, and by the 
gence still later that a Bourbon prir ¢ 
a good fellow, but guilty of treason 
of the enemies of France, the duc 
name, had been arrested near the bor 
hurried to Paris, tried in a night 
the orders of Napoleon. The blood of th 
royal blood, and a great horror spread 
Europe. From this act Napoleon’s na 
stain that was never washed away, 
excuse to posterity for calling him 
deathbed at St. Helena Napoleon declar 
did the deed because it was necessary fc 
the honor, and the interest of the 
the time when the duc d’Enghier 
spirators, by the admission of the 
d’Artois, had sixty paid assassin 
days after the death of d’ 
found dead in prison, and 
Wright, an Englishman, als¢ 
dungeon—mysteries that — 


Moreau was brought to trial and 
years. Cadoudal, wearing ab 
ture of Louis XVI., and eighteen 
into court and were quickly adju 

excepting seven who were of gentle - 
cuted, the seven being banished. ” 
of destiny” seek to confirm to hin 
power of France and to crush the hope 
bons and of monarchical Hurope. Hy 
prince of Europe was now his 
not openly, but France was at hi 
submissive. He was now Consul 
of the Italian Republic, and v 
Switzerland and Holland. But 
ple, shall rule when Napole 


THE STORY OF NAP 
TEMBER 1902 
OUR READERS MAY 
THE STORY TO 
CENTS. STAMPS 


Y7N A _ southern farm- 
yi house a woman bent 
with years and with 
toil was reading aloud 
to an old man and a 
young girl a_ letter 
she had just received. 
Her voice trembled 
with pride and delight 
as she read; pride was 

| visible, too, on the old 
man’s face, though he 
sought to hide it from 
his wife and daughter, 
The latter paused in 
her task of preparing 
fruit for the morrow’s 
preserving, and a red, 


‘the apple she held fell 
over a hand not white 
and dainty as the hands 
er: of idle maidens are, but 
browned by indoor and outdoor labor and by ex- 
posure to sun and air. The rays of the lamp penc- 
trated to the farthest corner of the big, unplastered 
kitchen, in which the stillness was unbroken except 
by the woman’s voice as she read: 


College, 
Big June 7th, 1899. 

~My Dear Mother. 

Just to think!—I will soon be home for the sum- 
mer holidays. I can scarcely wait until the thir- 
teenth to see you home folks, though I know the time 
will pass quickly, as we have so much to do between 
now and then. 

Did I tell you that the Daughters of the Revolution 
e offered a prize—a gold medal—to the boy in 
ege who shall write the best essay on the sub- 
et; “Young America?” We had to hand in our 
anuseripts last week, and from them the profes- 
rs have seiected the three they think best, which 


ening of the twelfth—just before the awarding of 
liplomas to the graduating class. A committee of 
dies, members of the Daughters of the Revolution, 
1 decide which of the three is deserving of the 
. and the medal to be awarded that night. You 


rself, father and Sadie, I know what will be your 
es in regard to the outcome, but you must not 


_ Lovingly your son, 
ALSTYNE. 


ity good for our Al!” said Mr. Burt, assuming 
fference he did not feel. 


y 

er he won it over three hundred boys.” 
hundred and twenty nine,” corrected 
ras always precise in her statements, 
snew,’ went on the mother, “that 
- would do great things if we gave him the 
ust let him finish, father.” 
! Are you not yet tired of toiling and 

him?” And the man bent over to pinch 
cheek of his wife as he added: “You are 
ld and wrinkled planning and saving for 


—ought to go off on a trip, or something.” 

at Sadie sprang up, letting fall, as she did so, 
of apple peelings; but she disregarded them 
and, kneeling before her mother, cried de- 
“Oh, do, mother! Alstyne says he can 
uit till the thirteenth to see us, and he 
o glad if you would go to the city, 4nd be 
ge when he reads his essay. Please, 


me will be there,” persisted her daugh- 
igh there was nothing to dread where 
aay 4 4 


stroked her daughter’s 
“We certainly have cause to 


curling peeling from . 


you ought to be spending something on. 
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my taking an extravagant journey to hear his essay, 
when he can read it for us at home.” 

“Oh, no, no!”’ And the girl put a hand playfully 
over her mother’s lips, as if she would not listen to 
a refusal. It seemed to her she detected signs of 
yielding in the voice of Mrs. Burt, and she was 
hopeful of carrying her point. 

“You know, father,” she said, turning to him, “that 
it will not be extravagant; that it will cost very lit- 
tle. Why may she not go?” 

“Tut, tut!” he answered. “Just to hear a flowery 
something about a new America—imagined by the 
boys? But I don’t care; maybe a change will do her 
good.” 

And so it was settled. They talked it over with 
many anticipations of delight, deciding it would be 
more pleasant not to let the son and brother know 
of their plans. Mrs. Burt would go on the twelfth to 
the city, arriving there about eight in the evening, 
and be driven at once to the college. What a pleas- 
ant surprise it would be for Alstyne! 

* % % * % % * * BS 


At half past eight o’clock—the hour for beginning 
the commencement exercises—the auditorium of the 
college was very nearly filled. The rays from the 
electric lights overhead and on all sides flashed upon 
rich dresses and costly jewels, for the elite of the 
city were there. On the stage sat some prominent 
men of the state, the members of the college faculty, 
and those belonging to the graduating class, as well 
as the three students who were to compete for the 
medal. 

Alstyne, handsome and manly looking, was letting 
his glances wander idly over the sea of faces before 
him, when a fellow-student touched him on the 
shoulder, and said with laughter in his voice: ‘Do 
look! Old country has come.” 

He turned in the direction indicated, and beheld 
an old lady, who seemed almost afraid of the vast 
assemblage of persons among whom she suddenly 
found herself when being escorted up the aisle. The 
common brown dress she wore, and the little plaid 
shawl which, she never went without, even in sum- 
mer time, seemed strangely out of place in that scene 
of fashion and beauty. Her bonnet, whose plainness 
was relieved only by loops of ribbon above the face, 
and by a scant bow under the chin, was not a fin 
de siecle affair, and caused smiles to ripple over the 
faces of thoughtless girls and women. She felt 
instinctively that she was attracting more attention 
than is usually given a newcomer, and looked vainly 
about for a vacant seat into which to sink and hide 
herself. : 

Alstyne, looking on, saw her being led almost t 
the very front; saw the young lady by whom she was 
finally seated—one to whom he had recently shown 
some aitention—cast a meaning glance at her com- 
panion, then draw her dainty dress closer about her. 
His mother’s eyes at that moment met his own, 
and the light of recognition illumined her face. She 
would have smiled a greeting, no doubt, but he turned 
quickly away, as if he did not know her. He did 
not mean to slight his mother, he told himself, but 
the fellow student who had called her “old country” 
was watching her, and might laugh should he now 
acknowledge her” presence. He felt ashamed, 
whether of himself for his weakness, or of his 
mother’s dress and appearance, he scarcely knew. 
He was debating the question within hi: iseif when 
his name was called, and he arose to face the audi- 
ence. 

He was so young compared with the two who were 
to compete against him, and there was something 
so attractive in his fresh and boyish appearance, 
that sympathy was at once enlisted in his behalf, 
and all listened attentively while he read. Without 
so winning a personality, however, he would have 
made his power felt—so thoughtful was his essay, 
so beautiful the language in which it was clothed, 
and so natural and earnest his manner of reading. 
Presently he came to a paragraph treating of the 
manhood of America, in which he said that youth is 
the time for decision as regards a life work, and 
expressed himself as grateful that so many noble 
colleges are accessible to the young men of our 
country, in which to make preparation for what they 
sought to achieve. 

Then he paused for an 
seemed to ask: “How came they accessible to you 
—a poor boy?’ Like a flash came a picture of the 
farmhouse among the pines, and of the sacrifices 
they who dwelt there had made for him, that he 
might be prepared to make something of his future; 
of the mother’s toil-stained hands and bent body; of 
the cheap dress and plain bonnet she had worn for 
so long, while he—what had he not had? 

The paper fell to his side, and his voice became 
tense with feeling as he spoke of the mother of the 


instant, for something 


at is no excuse for American boy; of all she was willing to bear and 


, 


- He knew then of whom he should have been ashamed — 
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sacrifice to help her son to a place of honor in life, 


a few minutes ago, and, forgetting all save that he 
would make amends to the poorly dressed woman © 
who had borne him, he spoke such eulogiums of | 
motherhood as brought tears to all eyes. The audi © 
ence felt, and those who had read his composition — 
knew that what he was giving expression to had — 


never been put upon paper, but came spontaneously © 


from the heart. " 
Mrs. Burt listened with feelings of mingled emo: © 
tion. She knew that Alstyne must have seen her when 


she came in, but in her heart was no resentment | 


for his not having recognized her. She heard the 


richly dressed young lady sitting next to her speak | 


of him as a friend, and thought she could under- — 
stand how his sensitive nature would shrink from 
having her know the woman at her side was his 
mother. She would not humiliate him; she would 
slip out quickly and quietly when the people began 
to stir, and never let him know her mother-heart was 
breaking because of this abyss which had suddenly 
shown itself as existing between them. She scarcely 
heard what the other two young men read; she 
scarcely knew when the diplomas were awarded to 
the graduating class; but she knew presently that 
the medal for the best essay was being presented to 
her son, and that he had never seemed more worthy 
of admiration. 

The program was ended at last, and she turned 
her face resolutely toward the door, but could make 
no progress, because of the crowd about her. She 
did not see Alstyne come quickly down from the’ 
rostrum to make his way toward her; she did not 
hear when he asked the young lady to touch his 
mother for him, to attract her attention. 

“Your mother?” she asked in surprise. 

“Yes, my mother,” he answered. “I would like to 
introduce you to her.” 

She leaned over, and touching Mrs. Burt on the 
shoulder, said respectfully: “Your son wishes to 
speak to you.” 

Then she acknowledged the introduction gracefully, 
and made room for the old lady to pass to the young 
man. Alstyne bent down and kissed her, then led 
her to the president of the college, with whom he 
was a favorite. 

“This is my mother, Dr. Shuler,” he said. 

The president bowed low over her hand in greet- 
ing: “I am glad to meet the mother of such a son 
—a mother of whom he has just given a beautiful 
word-picture. It must have been a pleasure to you, 
Mrs. Burt, to be near him in his hour of triumph.” 

But, though they knew it not, Alstyne had tri- 
umphed over more than his fellow-students that 
night: he had gained a victory over self. 


A NEW STORY BY HENTY 


To Appear in America Only in 
“The American Bey’”’ 


(| AST December boys the world over learned that G, 
NS A, Henty, who during his life was the most popular 
——1 of all the writers for boys, was dead, and in com- 

menting on the fact THE AMERICAN Boy told its 
readers that there would be no more Henty stories. We 
were mistaken. A few days before his death Mr. Henty 
finished a story of 25,000 words. This story will comprise 
the last of the Henty books, of which there are eighty or 
ninety in circulation. 

The publishers of Tum AMERICAN Boy now have tke 
pleasure of announcing to their readers that they have 
purchased of Mr. Henty’s representatives the American 
serial rights in this story and that the story will begin in 
the March number of this paper and continue through the 
four succeeding numbers. e hope that the enterprise 
of the publishers will be received with enthusiasm by 
every reader of TH& AMERICAN Boy, for, as it may be 
supposed, this story could be obtained by them only at 
the expenditure of a large amount of money. The story 
will Bppeet in America only in the pages of Tom AMER- 
IcAN Boy. It will appear in an English publication for 
British oye simultaneously with its publication in Amer- 
ica. In afew weeks, therefore, English speaking boys all 
over the world will be reading the last of the Henty stories. 


With this story to begin in March, and Kirk Munroe on 
his travels around the world seeking material for stories 
to appear in THE AMERICAN Boy beginning with Decem- 
ber of this year, and the stories on hand from Harbour, 
Butterworth, Lisenbee, Ellis, and other distinguished 
writers for boys, we may justly claim that Tum AmMuR- 
IGAN Boy is doing for American boys what no other pub- 
lication in the worid has ever done for them, that is pro- 
qicans. for them the very best stories for boys that money 
can buy. 


We aresure now that you are an enthusiastic supporter 
of THE AMERICAN Boy, and that you are urging your 
friends ever ere to’ subscribe and enjoy what you are 
enjoying and about to enjoy. X 
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THE NEW STORY 


BEGINS IN THE MARCH NUMBER 
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TmLem. 
eu the house 
g in the fire. 
mer, but got the ead and went 
away “without further molesting them. 

She laughed as she told: “I remember that I was 
very angry at the sight of their red coats, and guns 
and their tramping the grass in our front yard, and 
at their getting all our fresh bread. But I was not 
at all frightened; I was alongside of my mother. I 
remember thinking that if my father was at home he 
would knock them all down and throw them out of 
the yard.” 

But her fascinating, thrilling story was of when 
she, a girl of twelve, ‘stood with twelve others, side 
by side with their good mothers, to give the Great 
Chief welcome and strew his path with fic ‘s as he, 
on April 21, 1789, rode toward Trenton town and 
crossed its famous bridge. 

“There were thirteen of us,’ she said, and her face 
lighted with delightful memories as she recalled the 
seene, “all dressed in white and wreathed with flowers. 
I was the youngest. Our mothers were with us, 
dressed in their very best and looking very proud 
and handsome. There were companies of militia with 
their ‘guns, and officers with gay uniforms riding 
spirited horses; bands of music and plenty of drums. 
All the great families from the town, and the country 
about, were there in their gaily decked coaches, and 
eores of men, women and children trigged out as for 


Fenton, 
rd turned ouy 
ones. 
Be had erected a great tri- 
rated it richly with flags and 
S this inscription: 


DEFENDER OF THE MOTHERS 
WILL BE THE 
PROTECTOR OF THE DAUGHTERS. 


“How the people shouted, the 
guns rattled, the cannons boomed, 
air. handkerchiefs, flags, even bonnets 


MARTHA WASHINGTON. 


—From Lossing’s Cyclopedia o 
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| 
| sKetch out 
“memory 


out 


rt throbbed and my 
hen I saw him sitting 
reheaded, his fine face 
finlight covered with 
fhis hand and bowing 
enified way to the peo- 


she spoke. Her tall fig- 
ish. her face earnest, her 
re emingly held a_ basket; 

’ nd took flowers from it. 
fyproached the arch we sang 
in his honor. I will sing 


fang in a sweet, low voice, 
le with age and excitement, 
fe glowing from the sublimity 
thoughts and joy in the priv- 
he had in being one to welcome 
hiet: 
bleome, mighty Chief, once more, 
lcome to th erateful shore, 
w no mere ury foe 
ugain ft fatal blow, 
ins at THEE the fatal blow. 


matrons grave, 
arms did save, 
bowers 

ith flowers 
with flowers. 


ins fair and 
thy conquering 
for thee trium} 
vy, ye fair, his w: 
your Hero’s way 
, we sang the last line we 
d flowers upon the ground for 
) pass over and his horse to 
upon.” 
re. before me, she imitated her 
s of sixty three years before, 
trewed the parlor carpet with 
unary flowers. What a vision of 
ington, as she saw him that day 
1s>nton Bridge, must have stood to 
i her! 
lon she finished singing, 
Kked up as he passed. His face 
overed with dust. Down his 
; the tears made furrows in it.” 
i:t a few moments in silence, and 
that tears were coursing among 
l-inkles of her own. Then she 
1ed. 
we ceased singing, the choir 
ip the music and sang the same 
The whole scene was grand. 
General Washington left Tren- 
handed a letter to a gentleman 
sverend J. F. Armstrong) tell. 
is grateful feelings.” 
letter is preserved as a pre- 
feads: “GRBNERAL WASHING- 
fhis place without expressing his 
Pent to the matrons and young ladies 
wreceived him in so novel and grateful a manner 
at the triumphal arch in Trenton, and for the ex- 
quisite sensation he experienced in that affecting 
moment. The astonishing contrast between his 
former and actual situation at the same spot, the ele- 
evant taste with which it was adorned for the pres- 
ent occasion, and the innocent appearance of the 
white-robed choir who met him with the egeratulato 
have made such impressions upon his remem- 
nce as, he assures them, will never be effaced. 


April 21st, 1789.” 


often, when she was passing 
General \ hington’s house, then on High (now Mar- 
ket), above Sixth street, Philadelphia, on her way 
from her nearby school, Madam Washington at her 
front window, by beckon or voice, invited her and 
her schoolmates to enter. She told of her gentle, 
motherly greeting, and entertainment most pleasing: 
and how. as they sat with her, she sometimes saw 
teneral Washington coming down the street with his 
friends, towering above thet as he walked, for he 
was six feet two, and parting with them in most 
courtly manner at his door; how on his entrance he 
greeted his wife as if she was the queen of the land 
as well as of his heart, and herself as a child he loved. 
It was told me by one near to her that when war 
broke out in our land, Mrs. Malin, aged, feeble, blind, 
request an to the State House—Independ- 
ence Halland led to the old bell which procl aimed, 
as the legend upon its cracked substance tells, “Lit 


she said, 


“Trenton, 


She told me how, 


1 -y throughout the land and to all the people there- 


of.’ Her wish was gratified. She then and there, 
placing her hands upon the bell, offered earnest 
prayer that “The liberty it had proclaimed to the 
United States of America might still be preserved 
and the nation carried safely through the first great 
trial which had come upon it.” 
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‘Lafayette, the Brave 


EXT to the ‘Father of his Country,” no 
character in the history of the American 
Revolution is more worthy of love and 
veneration than that of the Marquis de 

— lLafayette—the hero, patriot and philan- 
thropist, who endangered life and property to aid the 

United States in their struggle for independence. 
Marie Jean Paul Joseph Yves 

quis de Lafayette, was born 

Chavagnac, among the pictt que mountains of 

Auvergne, on the 6th of Septe. oer, 1757. When an 

infant two months old, his fat’ * was killed in the 

battle of Rossbach, where Fr ick the Great de- 


the Chateau de 


feate .he French and Im- 
perial ~s. Born of a fam- 
ily wl name is illus- 
trious history, and 
reared a yventle mother 
whose are attainments 


fitted her to mould the 


character of her son, it 
was not 5 rising that he 
won the :omage of two 
continents. At an early 
age he was sent to the 
College of Louis the 
Grand, in Paris. His noble 


: mien and pleasing man- 
‘ners attracted the notice 
of Queen Marie Antoin- 


LAFAYETTE AT TWENTY. 


ette, throug whose _ in- 
This picture represents the fluence hy obtained a 
eee eng) foldien: at thie tine position Ir the Mousque- 
Ancreae Golostes T° taires di, the King’s 


bodyguard, composed only 
of the most distinguished of the nobility. At the 
age of seventeen, he won the heart and hand of the 
lovely Countess Anastasie de Noailles, daughter of 
the Duc d’Ayen, with whom he spent thirty three 
happy years of wedded life. 

During the summer of 1776, while stationed at the 
citadel of Metz, on military duty, he attended a 
dinner party at which American affairs were dis- 
cussed and the Declaration of Independence read. 
Across the Atlantic came the ery of a feeble colony, 
which groaned under the yoke of oppression. 
France, not loving England, heard and sympathized. 
Lafayette’s soul was fired with enthusiasm and, 
throwing up his command, he hastened to Paris to 
offer his services to the American cause. Immolat- 
ing domestic felicity and the pleasures of a gay court 
on the altar of patriotism, he hazarded life and for- 
tune to help a foreign people. Silas Deane, the 
American envoy, objected to his youthful appear- 
ance, but Dr. Franklin, whose quick discernment 
seldom erred, was so forcibly impressed with his 
noble generosity that he favored his offer. The king, 
however, would not give his consent; the British 
minister protested; and Lafayette’s family and 
friends entreated him to give up the wild project— 
but thein,efforts were in vain. This was in 1776, a 
time when a dark cloud overshadowed the hopes of 
the colonies. The defeat at Long Island, the evacua- 
tion of New York and retreat of the American army 
through New Jersey, pursued by a large British 
force flushed with victory, were enough to fill all 
hearts with dismay. The credit of the colonists was 
destroyed in Europe, it being the general opinion 
that the so-called rebellion had been nipped in the 
bud. 

Lafayette’s resolution, however, did not waver: 
other Frenchmen caught his enthusiasm and flocked 
to his standard. Mr. Deane told them the credit of 
his country was too low to furnish a transport. Then 
it was that the true nobility of Lafayette’s character 
revealed itself. He said: ‘Until now, sir, you have 
only seen my ardor in your cause; and that may not 
prove at present wholly useless. I shall purchase a 
ship to carry out your officers. We must feel con- 
fidence in the future, and it is especially in the hour 
of danger that I wish to share your fortune.” 

He carried out his plan and, as his ship, the Vic- 
tory, ploughed the deep, blue sea, Lafayette’s 
thoughts lingered with his devoted young wife. He 
wrote to her on the voyage and with expressions of 
love patriotic sentiments were mingled: “From love 
of me,” he said, “become a good American. The wei- 

' fare of America is closely bound up with the welfare 
of all mankind; it is about to become the safe asy- 
lum of virtue, tolerance, equality, and peaceful lib- 
erty.” 

Strange words of prophecy, considering the doubt- 
ful destiny of the United States at that time! It 
seems, aS with the eye of prescience, he saw a star- 
semmed banner floating in triumph over a great 
country, which is indeed—“‘the safe asylum of virtue, 
tolerance, equality and liberty.” On the nineteenth 
of April, 1777, the Victory arrived at Charleston, 
South Carolina. Lafayette proceeded at once’ to 
Philadelphia, and presented to Congress the letters 
from the American commissioners at Paris. Appre- 
ciating the disinterested conduct of the young patriot, 
Congress adopted the following resolution: 

“Whereas, the Marquis Lafayette, in consequence 
of his ardent zeal for the cause of liberty, in which 
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the United States are engaged, has left family and 
friends, and crossed the ocean at his own expense, 
to offer his services to the United States without 
wishing to accept of any pension or pay whatsoever; 
and as he earnestly desires to engage in our cause, 
Congress have resolved that his services be accepted, 
and that in consideration of his patriotism, his fam- 
ily and illustrious relations, he shall hold the rank 
and commission of major general in the army of the 
United States.” 

Dr. Franklin felt such a warm regard for Lafayette, 
he wrote a private letter to General Washington, 
asking him, for the sake of the anxious young wife, 
to shield his life from danger as much as possible. 
This request, it seems, was useless, as the brave 
young officer aiways sought posts of peril. Wash- 
ington was struck with the frank, unobtrusive man- 
ner of the marquis, who declined for some time to 
assume the rank Congress had bestowed upon him. 
When urged by the commander-in-chief to do this, 
he modestly replied that he was not as yet capable 
of discharging the duties of so important a post; 
that he must begin by being instructed himself and 
by learning to obey, before he could command, This 
admirable speech won the respect of General Wash- 
ington, who soon loved him with parental affection. 
The suffering of the poor soldiers, with no means to 
give them necessary supplies, touched his compas- 
sionate heart and he presented sixty thousand francs 
for their relief to General Washington, who was 
deeply affected by this noble act of generosity. On 
hearing of the extreme want in General Moultrie’s 
command, with his characteristic liberality he sent 
him uniforms and equipments for one hundred and 
fifty men. It is said he expended in the cause of 
American Independence 700,000 francs, and not only 
with his princely munificence did he give aid, but 
with wise counsel and personal influence both in 
France and America. 

Lafayette shed his first blood for the cause on 
the battlefield of Brandywine. He was shot in the 
leg and refused to dismount from his horse to have 
the wound dressed, but remained on the field, acting 
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with great bravery until the battle ended. He was 
carried to Philadelphia for treatment, but, on the 
advance of the enemy, was removed to a safer place. 
So impatient was he to return to active service, he 
joined General Green in New Jersey before his wound 
healed. After this, he was in other contests, and 
General Green was so charmed with his gallant con- 
duct that he made honorable mention of him in his 
official reports. Congress was so sensible of his 
meritorious behavior that it promoted him to the 
command of a division, consisting of 2,000 men, 
whom he armed and equipped, presenting each officer 
with an elegant sword and belt. He was with Wash- 
ington at Valley Forge, participating in the severe 
hardships of that campaign, and aided many a poor 
fellow who was without shoes and scarcely any 
clothing. fae 

While devoted to the cause he had so warmly 
espoused, Lafayette yearned to see again the dear 
one who held the first place in his heart. He had 
been absent about eighteen months, when Congress 
gave him permission to return to France and, in 
January, 1779, he sailed from Boston. Few could 
have borne, without vanity, the distinguished honors 
this young man of twenty two years received, for 
his heroism and unlimited generosity had carried his 
fame to all parts of the civilized world. On his 


‘polis, where the final farewell words 


assisted by a guard, whom Huge! 


arrival in France, he was welcomed wi 
onstrations of joy. Louis XVI. and M 
ette, famous for her wit and beauty, be 
him many flattering attentions. The queer 
him with private audiences, and asked ma 
tions concerning America. Afterward, on 
Dr. Franklin, she merrily said: “Doctor, 
know that Lafayette has made me in love 
General Washington? What a man he m 
what a friend he possesses in the marqui 
Lafayette spent several happy montl 
family at Auvergne, and again returned to t 
States. Many of his countrymen accomp: 
and, on the 26th of April, 1779, they 1 
ton, amid the roar of cannon, ringing oO 
grand display of fireworks. A large crowd 
him “as the patriot, hero, friend and benefa 
America.” Ta 
In 1780, when Washington had his headqu 
at West Point, then under command of 
Benedict Arnold, the marquis was with him 
at this time the conspiracy between A 
Andre, a gallant young officer of England, 
Poor Andre was captured, but the traitor m: 
escape in the British sloop of war, Vulture. 
When the British made their last stand in V 
Lafayette took a prominent part. The siege 
Yorktown ended a revolution which has no par 
in the history of the world. In the nation’s supr 
glory, Lafayette’s valuable services were not for; 
ten. The enemy also acknowledged his meri 
is said Lord Cornwallis wished to surren 
sword to him, but the modest young her 
knowing to whom that honor belonged. 
plaudits of a grateful people sounding in h 
Lafayette returned to France, in Decem 
where he again met acclamations of praise 
relating to the king some of the stirring 
the war, so free was he from self-conceit 
to himself was made. Louis observing 
tiously inquired. “But, pray, sir, where wer 
this time?” The journey to his home with 
wife and little son, George Washington, 
years old, was one of continuous ovation— 
“Long live Lafayette!” arising from the ass 
crowds. 
Three years later the marquis again 
United States. He spent two delightful 
Mount Vernon, where he was regarded as on¢ 
household. Washington accompanied him 
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between these two 
friends. 
* Jt is not the purpose of this sketch to follo 
fayette’s career in his own country, where he 

the highest pinnacle of fame and then saw th 
star of his destiny dimmed by misfortune, 
is an incident, however, worthy of mention 
relates to the active part taken by a y 
in attempting to rescue him fror 1:5 
Olmutz. Lafayette had aided the king an 
their flight from Paris to escape the fury 
and he was also falsely accused of conspi 
the liberties of his country. The Ja 
marked him as a victim, so he fle 
tending to seek refuge in America, 
hands of enemies and was carried to 
in a gloomy dungeon, five wretcher 
spent. Great was the sympathy felt for 
United States, and Washington, sorely gric 
all he could in his behalf. His brutal trea 
cited universal pity and indignati 
equaled the daring attempt of tw 
procure his liberty. One was Henry — 
young physician of Gottingen, Germa 
Francis Huger, of Charleston, S 
the prisoner was strictly guarded 
how to communicate with him, bu 
and—the way opened. Lafayette’s ph 
sented to the governor of Olmutz that 1 
open carriage where he could get fresl 
necessary to the health of his patie (i) 


illustrious men an 


should always be with him. These r 
tinued several weeks when, on a certain 
riage passed two horsemen who were 
slowly. Lafayette did not know them 
drew from his pocket a white handk 
the same, as this was the signal agreed 
the carriage reached the appointed pla 
on some pretext, was permitted to g 
then it was that the horsemen das 
Huger sprang from his horse to h 
hind Bollman. In the meantime, tl 
ried to the scene and grasped the 


and hurled to the ground. La 
kerchief into the governor’ 


way, they were captured by a party 
them. Meanwhile, Huger had fled 
he was arrested by a peasant a 


to prison. 
term of years. 


their friends. 


friends. 


- prison and release him by force. 


 ette regained his freedom. 


to let you go.” 
Lafayette lived in 


throne, he withdrew from public life. 


behind his back, was carried to the town and thrown 
They were tried, and the first sentence 
‘was imprisonment for life, afterward changed to a 
Finally, they were set at liberty, a 
jJarge ransom having been paid to the government by 


_ Lafayette’s condition, severe before, was after this 
almost unbearable. He was put in irons, shackles be- 
ing fastened to his feet and secured to the wall. 
_ tal anguish equaled physical torture, as he could learn 
nothing of his family, nor of the fate of his two 
Alleviation came at last when, through the 
influence of two noble ladies of Vienna, his wife BS I . 
and daughters, Anastasie and Virginia, were per- ; Fe 
_ mitted to share his captivity. The Austrian govern- 

ment refused all demands for his liberation until 
ae ce Napoleon Bonaparte threatened to march to the 
. This had the de- 
- sired effect, and on the 25th of August, 1797, Lafay- 
When he thanked his 
deliverer for interfering in his behalf, Napoleon 
said: “I don’t know what the devil you have done 
to the Austrians, but it cost them a mighty struggle 


: retirement many years, but, 
later, became interested again in public affairs, and 
_ took part in the revolution of 1830. After aiding in 
the establishment of a limited constitutional mon- 
- archy, and in the elevation of Louis Philippe to the 
Many invita- 
tions to visit the United States were received by 


vy 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


New York. 
him a formal invitation 


him and, on the 15th of August, 1824, he arrived in 
A joint committee of Congress tendered 


House of Representatives. 


to* visit the Senate and 
He was received by the 


Men- 
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‘HIS MAP SHOWS THE ROUTE (BY DOTTED LINES) TAKEN BY KIRK MUNROE IN HIS TRIP AROUND THE WORLD FOR STORIES FOR “THE AMERICAN BOY.” 
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a 


LAFAYETTE’S TOMB. 
From Lossing’s Cyclopedia of U.S. History. 


members of the Senate and conducted by Mr. Bar- 
beur, chairman of the committee, to a seat on the 
right of the president pro tem., the Hon. John Gail- 


‘*American Boy’ 


Soe Rov 
‘ 


place. 


were standing. - The following 
speaker of the House while addressing the nation’s — 
guest, alluded eloquently to its gratitude. 
“This sentiment now fondly cherished by more than 
ten millions of people, will be transmitted with un- 
down the tide of time through tie” 
countless millions who are destined to inhabit this 
continent to the latest posterity.” 

While Lafayette rejoiced in the marvelous pros- 
perity of the country, he found cause for sadness— ~ 
the friend whom he loved and revered as a father, 
the immortal Washington, had passed away. He 
went to Mount Vernon and, at the tomb of the dead © 
patriot, paid the tribute of tears. y 

During this visit, on the 17th of June, 1825, the 
foundation of the Bunker Hill Monument was laid, © 
the corner-stone of which Lafayette put 
His triumphant tour through the country, — 
north and south, was one never to be forgotten. i 
every city aged veterans, youthful heroes and wo- 
men cheered, while little girls scattered flowers in 
his pathway. 
tion’s heart—a testimonial of its love for the great 


abated vigor 
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day, 


into its 


It was the grateful homage of a na- 


and good man who had made their cause his own. 


In September, 


We can imagine what emotions stirred his soul as 
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Write to Kirk Munroe. 


On January 3 Kirk Munroe started 
from Boston for a trip around the world, 
expecting to reach San Francisco, on his 
return, in September. His first stopping 
ce is Alexandria, Egypt. He will have 
t there for the far east before letters 
ddressed “Alexandria, Egypt,” can reach 
here. The next place after that where 
letters will reach him is Hongkong, 
China. letters written to him before 
ch 1, should be addressed: 
= KIRK MUNROE, 
Jare Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, 
: ; HONGKONG, 
CHINA. 


are aiming to surprise Mr. Munroe 
a big mail at Hongkong. You 
he is to write two stories for us 
§ return, selecting two of the fol- 
countries, Egypt, India, Ceylon, 
sorneo, China, Korea, Japan and the 
waiian Islands, as the countries where 
plots will be laid. Will not the boys 
him, at the address given, telling 
hat two countries they choose and 
* him also what kind of stories 
ant. Imagine his surprise when 
ves at Hongkong a bundle of 
bering hundreds of letters from 
m boys. We are greatly mis- 
in our idea of Mr. Munroe, if he 
be exceedingly pleased to hear 
boys in every part of his native 
é fou must put five cents per half 
0 ince postage on your envelope. 


living with his wife and children 
. He had, to all appearances, 
aceful, quiet life. verybody 
be a skillful sailor; so when, 
nglish Government resolved 

to the East Indies to put 
eS he Indian Ocean, Kidd 
to command the expedition. 
n New York, he manned 
ny Adventure,” furnished 
English, and in February of 
y to become himself the most 

ble of pirates, plundering 


rich vessels and making enormous profits 


so that even his common sailors grew 
wealthy. His cruelty was awful, for he 


cut the throats of his prisoners or plunged 
them into the sea. In 1699 Kidd returned 
to New York with ‘‘The Adventure,’’ laden 
with a cargo richer than any ship had 
ever brought to that city. Tradition re- 
lates that he deposited $200,000 in gold dust 
and coin on Gardiner’s Island, and that 
he buried treasure on Martha’s Vineyard 
and lived in a cave still pointed out on its 
lonely shore. It is thought that he sunk 
his ship near Verplanck Point on the Hud- 
son. The agents of the Government sought 
for him, and finally he was decoyed to 
Boston, carried to England, tried for 
piracy, condemned and executed. His mis- 
erable life ended March 23, 1701. 


Look Ahead and Figure. 


A writer in the New York Times gives 
some good advice to boys, some of which 
we take the liberty of quoting: 

Boys often make a serious mistake in 
not realizing the seriousness of life’s prob- 
lems. Nearly every one of them expects 
to rise to distinction and wealth, but no 
one fully appreciates the self-sacrifice and 
labor and steady application necessary, 
except the few who have traveled the road. 
These things do not come by chance nor by 
wishing. Boys, you ought to look ahead 
of you and see if you can figure out any 
reasonable and practicable plan for getting 
your bread and butter and clothes to wear 
during the long years you expect to live. 
There are a good many men fifty years of 
age who have hardly made a living. Many 
of them were as bright and hopeful as any 
boy can be. They have never truly real- 
ized that there is no excellence without 
great labor. Boys, there is no royal road. 


Just what every Young Electrician 
wants. Midget Dying or Motor Free I 


Will light lamps,run 
motors,ring bells, de- 
compose water. Com- 
prises every feature 
of the big generator. 
All parts inter- 
changeable and show 
ust how it is made. 
= Z ou can doa thou- 
ee sand wonderful 
uy things with it. Itis 
the most complete 
little generatormade, 
Runs off a sewing 
é machine. In order 
to advertise these we are going to give a number 
away to the three boys who send _ us the most words 
taken from the one word MANUFACTURER, “You 
can use letters but as many times in each word as they 
appear in this word. The letters A U RK can be used 
twice in a word, but all others but once. Start like 
this, fat, face, far,for. With your list of words you 
must send ten centsfor our complete catalogue to 
make you eligible toaprize. List must reach us 
before March 30,1903. If there are more than three 
having the same greatest number of words the first 
ones received will get thedynamos. Put afew spare 
nights on this and get one of the prizes, Send your 
listearly. (, & T. ELECTRIC CO., Department A, 
No. 347 W. Fayette Street, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
‘A a SS ASR: AN SPS RSG PEE Ae BE ELAR ASL 


Free! 


You eannot half work &and play hookey 
with destiny. People will not rush to be 
doctored by a. trifler. What use to the 
farmer is good soil, and sunshine and rain, 
if he doesn’t plant a crop and attend to it? 
You may want a job when you get out of 
school. Do you suppose any business 
man wants a smart Aleck about ‘him? Do 
you think he wants a young man who 
has not trained himself to work? “Do 
you think a boy who has a reputation for 
trickery, is too cute to be square, open 
and manly, can get a decent job? The 
young man who can be serious, obedient, 
manly, will easily secure a position in the 
counting room at a good salary, while 
the other fellow will be lucky if he secures 
a good job in a shop at low wages for 
hard, dirty, though not dishonorable, toil. 
Don’t think that you will be an excep- 
tion, a favorite of fortune. The world 
of business will pass judgment upon you, 
and it will be about as you deserve, 


eS 
A boy said that he didn’t care so much 
for the sun as he did for the moon. “You 
see,’ said he, “the sun only comes at 
daylight when we could see just as well 
without it, but the moon’s some use—it 
shines at night.” : 


An American who has studied English 
life says that one of the things that im- 
pressed him most about British boys was 
their stolid endurance—their habit of 
bearing pain, fatigue and privation with- 


out murmuring. 
B R 0 W N | SURPRISE PACKET—Con- 
tains 50 varieties, each from 
a different country, Turkey, Egypt, C. G. H., 
etc. Hasily worth 50c, my price only 10 eents, 
W. W. MacLarén, Box 188, Cleveland, 0. 


A PACKET OF STAMPS FREE 


With our large 1903 price list of 1000 bargains. Send 
your name and address with 2c stamp for postage on the 
packet. We have stamps_on approval at 60 per cent. 
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B.L. DREW & ©0., 7 Water St, BOSTON, MASS, 


AT some— 


TMA —also a splendid 
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the shores of America were lost to sight. 
years after, he passed into the great Beyond, leay- 
ing a fadeless name. 


One 


nen oe gen ot oe 
PP tt atl ae 


Nine 


Buys a Postal Card 
which wlll carry 


your address for Cent 
GREAT CROPS OF 


STRAWBERRIES 


AND HOW TO GROW THEM. 
Vag . 


etEY 


The best book on strawberry gr ving ever 
written, It tells how to grow the biggest crops 
of big berries ever produced. The book is a 
treatise on Plant Physiology and explains 
how to make plants bear Big Berries and 
Lots of Them. The only thoroughbred 
scientifically grown Strawberry Plants to be 
had for spring planting. One of them is worth 
a dozen common serub plants. They grow 


BIG RED BERRIES. 


The book is sent free to all readers of THE 
AMERICAN Boy. You must mention this paper. 
Send your address to - 


R. M. KELLOGG, 


THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN. 


©. FREE GOLD WATCH 


This watch has American movement fully war- 
ranted to keep correct time. The case is Solid 
» Gold Plated, equal in appearance to a Gold 
» Filled Wateh warranted 20 years, We give it 
) FREE to Boys and Girls or anyone for selling 
i 20 pieces of our handsome jewelry at 10c each, 
yp Send your address and we will send the jewe 
P elry postpaid, when sold send us the $2 and wa 
will positively send you the watch and chain, 


ERIE MFG, ©O., Dept. 41 Chicago 


REPEATING AIR RIFLE E&SX,FANNER 


; of every pee. in the U. Paghent 
name (no money) for 
iso SHOTS pkgs. Celebrated Violet 
Perfume, sold for 10c. Return the money and get rifle 
or other premiums for boys and girls, Sample for 10c. 
Write atonce. FRANK L, ROSS OO., Dept. B, Box 763, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, . 


9) 


toSelect from 
SEND US YOUR NAME 


and address, withouta single 

and we will send you at once. 24 Feeted 
Scarf Pins, set with Rubies, {meralds, 
Opals, Brilliants ete., very fine and hand: 


Show them they sell on sight, 


remium lisé of the finest 
oods ever offered. Sell the 24 scarf pins at 
cents each, and return $1.20 cents tous. We 
send you the premium you eelect and are @& 
entitled to as per catalogue absolutely FREB. 


Write plainly. end name at once, 
EMPIRE SPECIALTY CO., 
411 Ganal St., Greenville, Pa. 
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Henry Clay, 


He said: 


Ing 


1825, Lafayette was borne away — 
from the land he loved in the frigate Brandywine. — 
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HORTA TYPEWRITING 
pws 


“PROGRESS” 


FEBRUARY, 1903.] 


pay $50.00 
—— soe a sata suechine yen 
i fi el you can get free this Columbian Graph- 

Sar ophone that reproduces songs, aasachios, 
ete., with fine effect. We give it complete with 5 up-to-date rec- 
ords for selling only 86 of our new Jewelry Novelties. Govds 
that sell Here gcnuin’ value and real ia Send 
name and address, we sen with 36 pieces 
you FREE, postpaid, and TRUST You of art jewelry. 
Sell at 10 cts. each. When sold, send us the $3.60 and we send this 
Oolumbian Graphophone or give yourown choice of 50 
other reliable premiums. Each and every one as good or, if 
possible, betterthan this. There is no trick aboutthis. We will 
forfeit 8100 toanyone who sends $3.60 and can prove we do 
not send Graphophone at once, Send us your order to-day. 


ROSE MFC. CO., Dept. 250, CHICACQ. 


LOCOMOTIVE 


Thorough Home Instruction. 

Smali Charge—Easy Terms. 
) Railroads need thousands of in- 
structed Firemen annually, GOOD 
PAY and chance to become an En- 
gineer—the HIGHEST PAID EM- 
PLOYEE on railroads. Help to em- 

loyment on proper qualification. 

‘ NoaroLEr & WESTERN RAILWAY Co. 
Bluefield, W. Va., Nov. 10 1902. 
The Railway Educational Associa- 
tion, Brooklyn, New York. 

Gentlemen—I have your favor of 

\ November 6th. in regard to qualifi- 

cations of Mr, 0. E, Beinkampen, and 

Ihave given him employment as locomotive fireman. I 

have to employ a large number of firemen, and would be 

tlad to hear from you at any time you may have any 
Bright young men who desire positions. Yours truly, 


L. P. LoGAN, Division Master Mechanic. 
ENROLL NOW for the great winter increase of force 
on all railroads. PARTICULARS FREER, 
THE RAILWAY EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
Station B-10, Brooklyn. New York. 


PEN MIGHTIER 
THAN SWORD 


If you have any literary taste, cultivate it, make it 
nay. Bean Editor, Critic, Reporter, Author. Write 
what you think, feel an: 
We teach 


Journalism At Home 


see—turn it into money, 


Not newspaper work only ; we give general 

instruction in literary composition—word 

study, reviewing, reporting, space 

writing, story writing, proof read- 

ing, etc. We give individual in- 

struction. Write for catalog. 

Sprague Correspondence School 

of ournalism, Majestic 
. Building, Detroit, 

LS 2 Michigan. 


Wo a = 
Teach 
You te WI S 
Make 
for houses, Engines Machines, 
Boilers, Motors, Dynamos, 
Automobiles, Bridges, Sheet 
Metal Patterns, or anything 
qe wish ve aeke. We Bes 
for a position paying te) 
$50 a_week. Write for our 
Art Brochure. ft contains 
valuable information and tells 
how we will @elp you. State 
kind of drawing you want to 
jJearn, or send us sample of 
: your drawing and we will ad- 
2 vise the best course for you 
and'send you sample lersons free. AOME SCHOOL OF 
DRAWING, 102 Masonic Temple, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


ELEGRAPH 


YOUNG MEN wanted to learn 
Telegraphy and Railway Ac- 
counting and prepare them- 
selves for the RailwayTelegraph 
Service. Write for free catalog. 


The Railway Telegraph Institute, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


and BOOKKEEPING 


taught thoroughly by mail. Use of 
Remington or Smith Premier Typewriter 
included in stenographic courses, Con- 
sists of Shorthand, Typewriting, Spell- 
| ing, Punctuation, Business Letter Writ- 
ing, including all text books. Prices 
reasonable. Write today for catalog. 
E, A. STRAYER’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Baltimore, e . » Maryland, 


MAGAZINE 


THE NATURAL 

iH 
SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP, #1. Boys who solicit for 
Progress” and act as agents for our Penmanship Les- 
sons are earning fine salaries. Sample lesson and maga- 
zine Free. Hoffmann College, Dept.W,Milwaukee, Wis. 
Thoroughly and 


TELEGRAPHY 


quickly taught. 
Full course 
egraphy and Typewriting, $40.00. P a fine el 
EXPENSES LOW. CATALOGUE FREE, 
Sharp’s School of Telegraphy, Huntington, Indiana, 


BECOME INDEPENDENT 


and learn Watch, Clock and Jewelry Repairing, 
ee pad) Opes In possesion’ of this EDO. - 

rn a large salary. rite for ci F 
St. Louis Watchmaking School, St. meus: Moi 


BE A PROOFREADER 


# Work refined, private, and educative. Women receive same 
salaries as men, $15 to$35.a week. Proofreaders always in de- 
mand. Send for free booklet, ‘PRACTICAL PROOFREAD- 
ING;” tells how. NATIONAL PROOFREADERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, The Baldwin, No.44, Indianapolis, Ind. 


‘of Mr. and Mrs. J. 


THE AMERICAN BOY 
@ 
BOYS in the HOME, 
@ CHURCH and SCHOOL | 


& Se =: 


Encouragement. 


Maitland, Fla., May 19, 1902. 
Publishers of THE AMERICAN BOY, 
Gentlemen:—THE AMERICAN BOY 
comes to me all right, and I value it very 
highly. You are doing a noble and pa- 
triotic work for the young people of the 
country, and I wish you continued and 
ever-increasing success. 
Yours fraternally, 
S. HERBERT LANCEY, 
Major-General Commanding Department of 
Florida—Grand Army of the Republic. 


Young Artists. 


Excellent pen and ink and pencil 
sketches have been received from the fol- 
lowing: Ernest A. Wright, Stockton, Cal.; 
Stanley M. Scheidler, Cambridgeville, Ind.; 
Henry A, Loux, New York City, N. Y.; 
Frank Parratt, Oakfield, Wis.; Lee Mayor, 
Lindsay; Mo.; Fred Bair, Des Moines, fa.; 


Guy McDowell, Des Moines, Ia.; Leo F. 
Kahler, Meadville, Pa.; Fred Kehr, 
Rochester, N. Y.;. George Dowling, St. 


Regis, Mont.; G. C. Beaman, Pueblo, Colo.; 
David M. Wolff, Chicago, —Ill. 


A Young Violinist. 


Herman Brede, of Brooklyn, N. Y., is a 
brilliant boy violinist who has just passed 
his twelfth birthday. He is a manly, am- 
bitious little fellow, deeply in love with 
his art. He is methodical, too, and has 
posted in his room a, code of rules which 
he follows with great care. At 6:30 in 
the morning he is out of bed and has 
breakfast and practices an hour. Then 
he studies an hour and is ready for school 
at 9. At 12 he has dinner, and at 38 re- 
turns to school. After school he takes 
half an hour for play, then two hours 
for violin practice, then supper, followed 
by a half hour’s recreation. He goes to 
bed at 9, but not before he has had another 
hour of practice. Professor Hahn, of 
Columbia College, has recently undertaken 
the instruction of young Brede. 


College Expenses. 


The authorities of Columbia University 
have obtained figures from college stu- 
dents in various colleges east and west 
relative to the annual cost of college life. 
From the statistics it is evident that life 
at the western colleges is far less expen- 
sive than at the eastern, and further, that 
expenditures at the smaller colleges are 
less than at the larger ones. The average 
expense at Columbia is estimated at twenty 
one dollars a week, while twenty six dol- 
lars a week is termed a liberal allowance. 
In the majority of western state universi- 
ties no tuition fee is charged. The maxi- 
mum at Harvard is fixed at about $835. 
Columbia and Harvard both exact tuition 
fees. West Virginia and Nebraska are 
universities that do not charge a fee to 
residents of the states. Two hundred and 
two dollars is termed a liberal allowance 
for West Virginia, and two hundred dol- 
lars for Nebraska. 


Leadership. 


Is a young man ambitious to be a leader 
by and by? He must be a leader now. 
He must possess the spirit of leadership 
and put it into practice in every walk in 
life. . Does he aspire to be a great thinker? 
He must be a thinker now, and not 
thoughtless, careless, indifferent. He must 
feel the throbbing of his future «greatness 
in his youth. He must cherish it. It must 
grow with his growth. It must be agsim- 
ilated into: his very being.—Delos Fall,, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
Michigan. 


Latshaw, 


Clarence Reading, Pa., age 
nine, has become remarkably proficient 
in playing the B-flat cornet. In three 


months’ time after beginning the study of 
the instrument he was playing at enter- 
tainments. 


Arthur T. Fried, of the East Denver 
High School, won first prize in the Inter- 
scholastic Oratorical contest held at 
Boulder, Colo., May 15, his subject being 
“Tnfluence of the Minority.” A second 
prize was won by John Booth, of the Col- 
orado Springs High -School, his subject 
being ‘‘The New Man.”’ 


_— 


Harry Brooks, the fourteen year old Son 
C. Brooks, of near Hin- 
ton, Ky., successfully ‘passed the teachers’ 
examination at Cynthiana, Ky.,. a short 
time ago with a general average of 75 per 
eent, which, but for age limit, would en- 
title him to a second-class county certifi- 
cate. He is an extraordinarily bright boy. 


Edward <A. Hanchett, Dallas, Tex., 
through the representation of the choir- 
master and the dean of St. Mathew’s 
eathedral, has been put on THE AMBER- 
ICAN BOY Roll of Honor, he having heen 
awarded the annual medal given to that 
boy of the Cathedral choir who proved 
himself the most generally useful and who 
excelled in ehoir work. 
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The Engineer. 
BY WALTER WILLISSON STEPHEN. 
(Age 12.) 


When nestled close in the sleeper, 
List’ning to the wheels’ wild song, 

Do you ever think of the engineer 
In the cab, as you speed along? 


Lighted by the flickering gauge lamp, 
On the throttle he has hold, 

With hands all grimy with lampblack, 
He is careful, brave and bold. 


He has hundreds in his keeping, 
He sees by the headlight’s rays— 

The despatcher gives the orders, 
He takes them and obeys. 


When a Boy is too “Bright.” 


President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, in a magazine article, not long ago, 
condemned heartily precocious devotion to 
books and consequent introspection, casuis- 
try, ete. etc. John Locke advised that 
when a boy was dull he should be sent out 
in the air and given something to do that 
will interest him; President Gilman wisely 
adds that when a boy is too ‘bright’ he 
should be likewise diverted into a return 
to boyhood. 


The Preparation. 


A special education should have a gen- 
era] education at the foundation of it, 
Special preparation for a given pursuit 
needs to rest upon a general preparation for 
all pursuits, and the more comprehensive 
the general training the more fruitful and 
useful is the special. An education that 
is narrowed to the facts that concern a 
given occupation, defeats itself. In this 
country it is folly to narrow a boy's edu- 
cation to the groove of some one calling, 
where, as here, the different pursuits stand 
with open doors and neither the boy nor 
his parents know which one he will enter 
or how long he will remain. How many 
men are there at forty pursuing the work 
about which they dreamed when they were 
boys of fifteen? In other countries ‘boys 
inherit occupations, or have them  pre- 
determined for them. It is not ‘so here. 
If one can get a general education he can 
in the pursuit of it disclose to himself or 
to his instructor his pecular bent of mnd 
and genius. 


‘A Boy’s “Clutter.” 


Let us not scold our boys for the clutter 
they make, but give them a corner all to 
themselves where they can stow away 
their collections of stones, andi buttons, and 
spools, and stamps and what-not and 
arrange their work to ‘their heart’s con- 
tent, always bearing in mind the fact that 
bugs and butterffies, stamps, minerals, etc., 
like good books, are the safest of company. 


In Far Off Lands. 


Ellen Sobey, a teacher at Kalae, Ha- 
waiian Islands, is helping to spread the 
name and fame of THE AMERICAN BOY 
in our far-off possessions. She uses some 
of the articles in her school work, and the 
boys are beginning to talk about what 
other boys are doing, as described in these 
pages. She says: ‘‘When the boys begin 
to talk these things rather than whose 
horse will go fastest, there is some hope 
for them. The boys are so empty of any- 
thing that is worth while to use their ac- 
tivities on. While THH AMERICAN BOY 
teaches pure living and strives’ to arouse 
the boys to be good citizens, I shall always 
be pleased to help it along.” 


For Good Citizenship. 


From W. J. Snyder, Brazil, Ind.: My 
son takes your AMERICAN BOY, for 
which I bespeak a great success. I feel 
that it is just what the American boys 
need, and if your magazine improves as 
rapidly in the next three years as it has 
during the past three, you should feel very 
much encouraged. * * * The future of 
the American boy will depend very largely 
upon his environment and associations, and 
I am sure that the work you are doing will 
add very largely to the developing of splen- 
did citizenship for the future. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Write for our Free Tilustrated Book. 

“Can! Become an Electrical Engineer?” 

The electrical field offers the greatest 
opportunities for advancement. | 

,We teach Electrical Engineering, Hlec- 
ric Lighting, Electric Railways, Mechan- 
ica] Engineering, Steam Engineering, 
Mechanical Drawing, at your home by 
mail. Institute endorsed by Thos.A. Edison 
and others. Electrical Engineer Insti- 
tute, Dept. 86, 242 W. 28d St... New York 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL, ‘hi 


Prepares thoroughly for College. Scientific Schools, or 
Business. Best advantages at moderate expense. Man- 
ual training (elective). Personal attention given to each 
boy. Fine athletic field and beautiful lakes. For illus, 
catalogue address REV. J. H. McKENZIE, Rector. 


WHY NOT STUDY : 
ENGINEERII 


INSTRUCTION 
UNDER MEMBERS 
OF FACULTY OF 
| ARMOUR — 
INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY. | 


Electrical, Mechanical, Locomotive, Sta 
ary, Marine and Sanitary Engineer 
Navigation ; Architecture ; Mechanical 
Perspective Drawing; Sheet Metal 
Textile Manufacturing. Also 40 Short S; 
Engineering Courses. 3 
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1—Stripping eggs from the females. 
4--Hauling the catch up on the wharf. 


With Uncle Sam’s Fishermen— 


IS not many years ago since all of the five 
Great Lakes were so thickly populated 
with fish that at certain seasons of the 
year countless thousands of them died 
: of disease brought about by their over- 
i. crowding in the streams and shallow bays of the 
lakes. In those good old days, not twenty years ago, 
the author was a farmer lad living on a little farm 
whose acres stretched down to the sandy beach of 
Lake Erie, and it was not an extraordinary thing for 
this nine year old urchin to make a “catch” of more 
than he could carry, and that before breakfast. But 
all of that has changed. Each year has added a 
dozen or more new fisheries to the hundreds of old 
ones scattered along the lakes, until now the best 
fish have become so scarce that Uncle Sam has been 
compelled to establish fish hatcheries at convenient 
places in order to supply each year millions of arti- 
 ficially raised minnows to the natural stock in the 
waters. 

Of all the finny tribes in the Great Lakes the 
_ whitefish is the most valuable, so when it became 
_ apparent that this species was threatened with ex- 
_ termination Uncle Sam began investigating the mat- 
_ ter. The whole length of the great inland lakes was 
' carefully examined, and it was finally determined to 
build the biggest whitefish hatchery in the world at 
| Detroit, Michigan. Why Detroit was chosen instead 
' of Chicago, Buffalo, Cleveland, or any other lake city, 
_ can be seen by a glance at a map. Hach year white- 
fish make a “run” to their spawning grounds. That 
_ is, in shoals of millions, they seek out a shallow, 

_ Sheltered lake or bay, where there is plenty of food, 
) where they may deposit their eggs. It happens that 
| Lake St. Clair, from which flows the Detroit river, 
) is the favorite haunt of the whitefish during the 
spawning season, and as they had to pass up through 
the Detroit river to reach it the government con- 
cluded that the best place to fish for them with nets 
_ would be in that stream. So on Belle Isle, opposite 
Detroit and about five or six miles from Lake St. 
Clair, the big fishery that now restocks all of the 


The day I spent with Uncle Sam’s fishermen be- 
gan cold and misty. Dawn had not yet begun to 
wighten the sky. The flickering lanterns of the 
hermen twinkled here and there as they made the 
ady and harnessed a horse to each of the two 
s that pulled in the seines from the river. 
o “Joseph’s” reel was fastened a rope some 
d fathoms long, the other end of which was 
- tied to one end of the huge net that was to be 
iken out into the river. 
_ “A-lo-ah!” 
hatever the word meant it acted like magic. 
} gray December mist had hidden the shore line 
everything but the glowing lanterns, but 
ugh it the beat of Joseph’s hoofs as he wound 
e slack rope, the creaking of the big reel, and 
huffing of rubber-coated men hurrying down to 
iver announced that the day of Uncle Sam’s 
en had come. Almost before the last echo 


A brisk wind was coming in 

‘St. Clair, bringing the chilling fog with it. 
that had drizzled all night had ceased, but 
the air so cold and so uncomfortably damp 
the rowers continued to keep on their rub- 
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—Drying the nets after a catch, 
—‘‘Jaseph’’ pulling in the net, 
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“Goin’ t’ be a big ketch this mornin’!” said Cussy. 

Although Cussy was down in black and white as 
Uncle Sam’s oldest fisherman, and the only one 
among the lot who had not passed a civil service 
examination, he was ashamed of his name going 
abroad, and had it not been for a little confidence 
on the part of one of the rowers I probably would 
never have known the old man by any other appella- 
tion than that of “Cap’n Billy,’ by which ‘‘the old 
cuss,’ to quote one of his nicknames, ts known at 
every place where whitefish are planted along the 
Great Lakes. Cap’n Billy is an old man, and he 
swears by everything that is sacred that his pipe is 
as old as he. He is grizzled and weather-beaten and 
as ignorant of the three R’s as a South Sea Islander. 
The only reason why William Cussy annually pilots 
one of Uncle Sam’s fishing expeditions, and that 
without having passed the civil service examina- 
tion, is because from end to end of the lakes he is 
the only man yet discovered who can ‘“‘smell’’ whitefish. 

“Tt’s goin’ t’ be a whale of a big ketch!” repeated 
Cap’n Billy, with some emphasis. “Th’s millions of 
7em under us, crowdin’ thick. I can smell ’em!” 

For a few minutes the rowers exerted themselves 
just enough to hold their own against the current, 
while Cap’n Billy strained his eyes to locate himself. 
The lights of Detroit were going out one by one as 
the mist lifted from the river, and soon Belle Isle 
began looming up, with the government’s fishery 
faintly outlined against the dull gray. of the woods. 
On the dock running a hundred feet out into the 
water a few shadowy figures could be distinguished, 
and beyond them standing out big and gaunt in the 
uncertain light, old Joseph, who has the honor of 
having pulled in more fish than any other horse in 
the world. When Joseph came into ,view Cap’n 
Billy began chanting “time,” the boat surged ahead, 
and the day’s work began in earnest. 

I crept up beside Cap’n Billy on top of the big net. 
There were twenty thousand square feet of it, piled 
up in folds so that it would slip off into the river 
without tangling. To be exact, if stood up like a 
tennis net it would have been five hundred and fifty 
feet long and forty feet high. In his arms Cap’n 
Billy hugged the brayl, an oak spar which spreads the 
end of a net. From this brayl the  shore-line 
stretched through the water to the reel, now almost 
three hundred fathoms away, where Joseph stood 
ready to begin winding at the word. Up to this time 
none of the net had been set, but when the shore- 
line had almost drawn taut Cap’n Billy gave a lunge 
and the big spar plunged into the river. At the same 
time Cap’n Billy roared something unintelligible to 
me, and as he shoved me head over heels into the 
bottom of the boat I had a, momentary vision ofo 
Joseph as he began to slowly wind the reel. 

“T didn’t know you was there, sir, or I wouldn’t 
throwed it,” apologized the old man. “Likely as not 
you’d gone overboard wi’ th’ net if you hadn’t got 
down quick.” 

A mystery was now unfolding itself before my 
eyes. I had often wondered how such a huge net 
could be set without becoming entangled. It was a 
simple matter to set pound’ nets out in the lake. But 
this was so different. Yet it was all clear to me in 
a few seconds. Imagine this great “tennis net” with 
its heavy spar piled up in the stern of the boat. As 
the first of the net slipped over Joseph and his reel 
began pulling it toward the shore, very slowly. At 
the same time the rowers redoubled their exertions, 
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3—Sorting the males and females, 
6—Starting out to set the net, 
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circling out into the river, and then turning grad- 
ually toward the shore again. Between the two 
forces the net was continually kept taut. As the 
shore came in view again, a small rowboat shot 
alongside, and a shore-line exactly like the one 
attached to Joseph’s reel was handed from it to Cap’n 
Billy, who in a trice had fastened it to the oak spar 
of the other end of the net. This line was attached 
to the second reel at the fishery. As this brayl was 
tossed into the river Cap’n Billy put his hands 
trumpet-like to his mouth and shouted back through 
the fog: 

“Brayl ho!” 

Almost a quarter of a mile away we could hear 
the cracking of whips, the excited shouts of the 
drivers urging on Joseph and his less famous mate, 
and the noisy creaking of the reels. It is easily seen 
how the big net was now being drawn in toward 
the shore, in the form of a great arc. It reached 
down into the water forty feet, so all the fish, or the 
majority of them, that were inside the arc would be 
captured. 

“Th’ ain’t be’n a day like this for three years!” 
said the old.man gleefully, filling his pipe from a 
rubber pouch of tobacco. “I bets we takes a_ton!” 

On shore, lanterns had Seen lighted and hung over 
the edge of the low wharf where the seine was to 
be dragged; but the mist and fog was clearing rap- 
idly, and by six o’clock, when the net was half in, 
the day had fairly come. Faithfully old Joseph and 
his mate wound round and round at a dizzying jog, 
while men brought row upon row of crates and 
tubs, buttoned their rubber coats tight up about their 
necks, and then stood in anxious groups watching 
for the first sign of the incoming net. 

As I stood with the others, Cap’n Billy came up 
beside me with a chuckle. “I never seen Josef pull 
quite so hard,” he grinned; “I bets we takes a ton!” 

Soon we could see little dashes of spray whitening 
the end of the brayls. The net was almost in. A 
moment more and a score of hands were dragging 
it out upon the slippery low wharf. Cap’n Billy 
chuckled, rubbed his hands, puffed his pipe, and 
when the first sight of the freight met his eyes, 
turned back with the rowers to get a cup of coffee. 

As more and more of the net came in, men in rub- 
ber boots met the fish almost before they were out 
of the water, and disentangling them tossed them 
into long floating crates. These crates were sixteen 
feet in length, five feet wide and five feet deep, and 
no more than 300 whitefish were placed in each. 


Occasionally pickerel and big, slimy carp came up. 


with the others, and were thrown back on the wharf. 
Once there was a shout almost at my elbow, and 
the water at our feet boiled under the lashing of an 
enormous sturgeon. It is an unwritten law that the 
steak of a sturgeon caught in the net shall be 
divided among the fishermen. Almost in less time 
than it takes to relate it, half a dozen gaffhooks had 
dragged him ashore. I afterward found he tipped 
the scales at 103 pounds—a pretty good size for the river. 

I followed one of the crates as it was towed to 
the “strippers,” and after a little Cap’n Billy joined 
me there. With a dip net the fish were taken from 
the crate singly, and barely touching it with his 
fingers an expert passed upon its gender. If a male 
it went into one tub; if a female, into another. A 
pipe was continually spurting fresh water into these 
tubs, and beside each sat a stripper, with two pans 
in front of him, and two other tubs awaiting the 
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stripped fish. Cap’n Billy stood in front of one of 
these receptacles, and suddenly making a dive held 
up a large female for me to examine. 

“He’s green!” he explained, soberly. 

I took the fish in my hands. It was big and hand- 
some, and so firm and lively that it nearly flopped 
out into the little canal that led to the river. 

“He’s hard as a stun,” said the old man, “an’ 
green as grass!” 

For a moment he peered into the tub again, made 
another dive, and handed me a somewhat smaller 
specimen than the other. 

“He’s ripe, sir!” 

The fish was soft and flabby, and along its belly 
I could feel hundreds of tiny lumps like fine bird- 
shot. I returned it to Cap’n Billy, and he tossed it 
to the stripper, who in turn deftly tucked the head 
of the whitefish under his arm and ran his forefinger 
slowly along its belly. From the vent the ova ex- 
uded in a tiny stream. - 

“Twenty five thousand aigs fr’ thet one fish, sir!” 
said Cap’n Billy with an air of triumph. “Reckonin’ 
on them thet don’t hatch, them as dies in transpor- 
tation, an’ them as is et by other fish before they 
srows old enough to take care of themselves, they’ll 
be ten thousand good, eatable fish fr’ them inside of 
two years.” I looked askance at the stripper, who 

. I knew had passed the Civil Service examination, but 
he nodded affirmatively. 

“You see if we hadn’t caught her, probably not 
ten per cent of her eggs would have been fertilized 
by theemale,” he said. “Then her spawning ground: 
in St. Clair might not have been a good feeding 
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ground, and of the ten thousand hatched all but a 
few would have starved; and the majority of the 
few remaining would have fallen a prey to other fish 
while very small. We figure that every good female 
will produce ten thousand matured fish if attended 
to by the Commission, while if allowed to pass to 
the spawning ground probably not a score would live 
for the fisherman of 1904.” 

For a time after that my stripper was too busy to 
talk. If you have ever seen a man with a country- 
side reputation as a corn husker showing you stunts 
in the cornfield, you have some idea of how whitefish 
come and go in the hands of a man who knows his 
business at stripping. Not until three quarts of eggs 
were in the pan before him did he cease his exertions 
for an instant, and then only to select one of the 
biggest and finest looking males he could fish from 
the tub. The milt was added to the eggs, the whole 
placed in a ten gallon can partly filled with water, 
thoroughly agitated, and in something less than 
seven minutes the stripper told me 3,000,000 eggs had 
been fertilized, and were ready for the hatchery. 

A modest, unpretentious-looking frame building, 
in suitable environment easily mistaken for a coun- 
try church, is the United States fish commission’s 
hatchery at Detroit, the largest in the world. To 
this plant the eggs are’ carried, and placed in thou- 
sands of glass jars, through which water is con- 
tinually flowing with brookside melody. To the bot- 
tom of each jar runs a tiny spigot, and the fresh 
stream coming from this keeps the eggs dancing 
until the millions of wriggling little creatures spring 
to life. The eggs begin to swell, sometimes within 


An American Barony. 


OHNSON HALL, the 
only structure in all 
America which can 
rightfully claim the 
honor of being a gen- 

uine baronial castle, is still 

standing, about a mile from the 
village of Johnstown, north of 
the Mohawk river, in New 

: York. The tract of land in the 
\§ midst of which this fine old- 

j time mansion was erected was 

given to Sir William Johnson 

by royal grant. 

William Johnson came _ to 
America in 1738, to take charge 
of land belonging to his uncle, 
Sir Peter Warren, in the region of the Mohawk Val- 
ley. He became a great favorite with the Indians, 
as he dealt honestly with them, learned their lan- 
guage, and conformed to their manners ; indeed, in 
time he took Mary, a sister of Brant, a famous Mo- 
hawk chief, to his home as his wife. When the 
French and Indian war broke out he was made sole 
Superintendent of Indian affairs, and his great in- 
fluence kept the Six Nations from favoring the 
French. He attended grand councils of the Indians 
and was adopted into the Mohawk tribe and made a 
Sachem. In 1755 Johnson wes appointed sole super- 
intendent of the Six Nations, was created a major 
general, and led an expedition intended for the 
capture of Crown Point, then in possession of the 
French. In 1756 Johnson was knighted and the King. 
gave him the appointment of superintendent of In- 
dian affairs in the North, At the close of the French 
and Indian war the King gave him the tract of land 
referred to above, being one hundred thousand acres 
of land north of the Mohawk river. Its actual pos- 
Session, however, came about in a most peculiar 


way. Sir William was a man of singular force of 
character and great resources. He set about his 
business of acquiring power and influence by a pro- 


fuse and charming as well as most original hospital- ° 


ity. Among his guests on one occasion was a power- 
ful sachem of the Mohawk tribe named Hendrik. 
Johnson had a very beautiful embroidered coat 
which the savage chief set his heart upon possess- 
ing. So one morning he announced in the usual sol- 
emn sedate styie of the red man: “Brother, me 
dream last night.” 


JOHNSON HALL. 


“Ah,” answered Sir William, “and of what did my 
red brother dream?” 

“Me dream,” said the Mohawk laconically, “that 
the embroidered coat was mine.” 

“Surely dreams are from the Great Spirit, are they 
not?” said the baronet. 

“Yes, oh, yes.” 

“All dreams?” 

“Truly, all dreams.” 

“Then,” said Sir William devoutly, “of course the 


half an hour, but oftener not until nearly 
passed. Two black dots appear, which are 
of the coming fish; the vertebra follows, 
coiled, the tail finally breaks through, — 
comes distinct, and a fish is born that so 
become the possible prey of the never-tirin 


He now begins to take his first lessons i 
ming. This is the period when in his nativ 
he would almost surely fall a prey to his 
kin. But here week by week he develo 
stronger, and finally begins taking a trip 
tion all his own. A tiny stream of water is 
coming up under him. So, some winter day, h 
gles over the top of a jar. He is now in ab 
a new world. It is a big trough, with a s 
water fiowing through it. Naturally the baby 
fish heads upstream, and every inch of the 
loses he gives up with a struggle. ) 
to another trough in which the water is still 
and swifter. Still struggling to make his 
against the current, he is borne along, unti ‘ 
little splash he shoots into a great, black - in. 
enough and deep enough for boys to swim in. 
through all the long winter he grows Jar, ie 
stronger, and when the first days of April con 
is an inch or more in length, and so strong : 
tive that it is pretty certain he will ney 
meal for any other fish. 

The fry in the Detroit hatchery are tin 
now, but in the spring there will be 450,000,0 
minnows for Michigan waters alone, and m ny 
lion others for plants all along the Grea 
These latter will be distributed by the splen 
car Attikumaig, which is fitted out with troug 
tanks similar to those at the hatchery. Som 
ception of the magnitude of the operation, 
Detroit hatchery may be had when it is 
that nearly three hundred bushels of fish 
be hatched this winter. 


coat is yours; take it, my red brother—my 
the Great Spirit.’ i 
' The sachem neyer moved a muscle of hij 


too, slept, and in his slumber dreamed 
to dream a dream. 

“What did my pale-faced brother 
quired Hendrik, not doubting that he 
upon to repay the coat with some tri 
but wholly unprepared for the astoun 
that followed. ig 


Sir Willam had dreamed to some purpo 
than that a certain broad tract of land— th 
fact, of the best lands of all the Six Na 
be given up to him, to him and his heirs 1 

The discomfited Indian was at first in 
demur to this inequity. tie oe 

“What-” exclaimed Sir William, “are — 
from the Great Spirit?” = 

The Mohawk lugubriously enough, suppo: 

“Then,” said the wily baronet, “the I; 

The Indian sat in stolid silence for 
rising majestically, he answered: “Ye 
land is yours, but you must have 
dreams.” ne 

It was in the center of this great ¢ 
ands upon thousands of acres, that 
his stately palace, by far the fines 
residence of colonial times—at 
Mason’s and Dixon's line. The main 
wood, while upon either flank—in w’ 
call “defensive relations’—were ty 
solidly constructed of stone and p 
holes for guns. sey 
_ The tales of what went on i 
as handed down by tradition in t 
worthy or rather unworthy of 
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t] AUBREY BOND, Sodaville, Ore., has 
1) learned by experience that a boy may 
i be suddenly thrown into a position of 
) responsibility requiring of him a man’s 
3 brain and a man’s heart. What happened 
7) ~©6)—SCSCsé‘A to. him _ may happen to any boy, and we 
) hope that all of our boys would have 
) done as well as he did under the circum- 
stances. He was one day carrying a 
telephone message to a house half a 
mile from town that was surrounded by 
woods. He discovered that the house 
was on fire and that no one was at 
home, but soon the lady of “the house 
came running and screaming in her ex- 
eitement. Aubrey helped get out a few 
of the things from the house when he 
discovered that the woman was nearly 
wild with grief. It became almost im- 


a “aes to keep her from going 
into the fire. He finally succeeded 
in inducing her to goto a_neigh- 


bor’s; then he went to town and tele- 
phoned to the woman’s husband, who was 
in another city. The lady .afterwards 
said that Aubrey saved her life, and he 

' says, “It makes me feel very happy.” 
Aubrey has a small curio collection in- 
- eluding a poreupine quill, a button from 
- a Spanish marine’s coat, a_ sea biscuit 
; and a magnetic stone.—_LEWIS MACH- 
" MAN, Sioux City, Ia., goes on our new 
Roll of Honor on the recommendation 
of the principal of the Irving School of 
that city. She asserts that he is a boy 
of excellent habits, always courteous, 
kind and respectful, is diligent in his 
tasks, and possesses those qualities that 
promise a good student, a good citizen 
and a good man.—HAROLD UNDER- 
“HILL, Onawa, Ia., goes on our Roll of 
- Honor on the recommendation of his 
teacher, who states that he has not been 
tardy at school since January, 1897,—six 
- years. She further says that he is eourt- 
- eous, obedient, faithful, and an excellent 
- pupil—HOWARD ODEN, Lindale, Tex., 
‘writes us a pleasant letter telling us the 
appreciation felt for THE AMERICAN 
- BOY by himself and his brother Clyde. 
 “=<GHARLES A. HINES, Brown’s Summit, 
N. G., thinks himself entitled to go on the 
Roll of Honor for having won a gold 
‘medal in public debate at Jefferson Acad- 
emy, McLeansville, N._ C., May 22 last. 
The Roll of Honor for 1902 was made up 
fore this- letter was received, and the 
act that the debate took place in 1902 
oe" 14. permit of our putting the name 
on the 1903 Roll. Had he advised us a 
little earlier perhaps his name might 
Bere been recorded in the 1902 Roll.— 
“CHESTER E. WHEELER, Lowell, Mass., 
is fortunate in having a mother who 
takes an interest in his reading, his work 
nd his play, and she writes that THE 
RICAN BOY is shaping her boy’s 
ughts and life, and that she recom- 
ends it wherever she can. Chester 
owns a wheel that he bought with his 
i money made by selling papers, and 
paid for the present year’s subscrip- 
on to THE AMERICAN BOY in the 
2 way. He is careful of his money, 
to his bank account every month. 
in school work, his 
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- HUR C. CLAYTON, age nine- 
writes a fine, manly letter from 
home on a farm near St. Clair, Mich. 
is a great admirer of THE AMBRI- 
30Y, and thinks it is a great help 
to read of what their fellows 
ng, whether successful or not. He 

good word for the English boy 


Bayonne, 
he suspects that they are of the 
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HOWARD and OLYDE ODEN, and to right ARTHUR CLAY 
TTO REAUME; right corner, HUGH BEAVER, 
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CHAS. HAMMOND'S BROTHER, SISTER and GOAT; left center, E.H. LIGHTFOOT, 


same stock. Although he never went be- 
yond the tenth grade in school, he was 
always a great reader, and at the age of 
seventeen received a third grade teach- 
er’s certificate and has been teaching 
school for over two years. His aim, he 
says, at present is to support in comfort 
his two old grandparents who took him 
when an infant, his mother having died 
when he was but two weeks old and his 
father having had reverses of fortune, 
and took care of him until he grew up.— 
OTTO REAUMH, Essex., Ont., is an ama- 
teur photographer and collector of 
stamps, coins and curios. He thinks that 
any boy looking for pleasure and profit 
eannot do better than to take up with 
amateur photography. He has about 800 
foreign stamps and 56 coins. He has 10 
and 25 cent pieces with King Hdward’s 
head on. These coins have just been is- 
sued and are being called in because the 
head on the coin is turned the wrong 
way, so that the few that remain out 
will be valuable. Otto is studying dent- 
istry to make it his life work.—FRED G. 
SWANSON, Providence, R. I., writes a 
complimentary letter in which he shows 
that he is quite a reader, being very 
fond of the works of Henty, 
Butterworth, Optic, and others. He gets 
books from the Providence public li- 
brary, but buys many books himself. 
Fred is fourteen years old and in the ninth grade 
in school. His class colors are blue and white; 
school colors, red, white and blue.—CHAS. 
Cc. HAMMOND, JR., Bellaire, O., sends us 
a picture of his brother and sister, the 
prother’s goat and the sister's doll. 
These make a very happy looking fam- 
ily. We must reproduce it on this page 
for the edification of our readers, hoping 
that they will enjoy it as much as we 
have.—_-CAMBERON VAN BUSKIRK, 
Bridgeton, N. S., says he has a large 
St. Bernard dog just like “Bob,’ whose 
picture appeared in the December num- 
per. His name is “Bernie.” He also has 
a black two-year-old colt named “Black 
Beauty.” This boy lives on a large farm 
with no boys of his own age near him, 
so that he particularly enjoys THE 
AMERICAN BOY, through which he be- 
comes acquainted with many boys of his 
own kind. Cameron hopes that we will 
get over a million subscribers.—L. L. 
TAYLOY, Fossil, Ore., tells about his get- 
ting lost in the heart of the Blue Moun- 
tains while herding sheep, and of being 
three days without any food except a few 
grouse that he shot and some substance 
that he found underneath the bark of 
pine, fir and tamarack trees which he 
found quite edible and sufficient to stay 
hunger.—C. WIGGINS, who writes from 
Halifax, N. S., has just had a very long 
journey of 3,750 miles on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. He has traveled over 
it from end to end twice. This boy came 
over from England in 1896, traveling 
by ship to Halifax _and then via the Ca- 
nadian Pacific to Vancouver, from there 
to Victoria by boat, and from there to 
Esquimault. He has now returned to 
Halifax. Although he is an English boy 
and knows what the English boys’ pa- 
pers are, he thinks THE AMERICAN 
BOY the best paper for boys he has ever 
read.—JOHN A. KILLIPS, 1117 N. For- 
tieth Avenue, Chicago, Ill, age seven- 
teen, congratulates THE AMERICAN 
BOY. on its success and tells us some- 
thing about himself. He is employed in 
a machinery house and finds it a hard 
business to learn, but expects to perse- 
vere until he is successful. He belongs 
to a large regiment of boys of his own 
age who go under the name of the 
‘“Tnited States Juniors.” The regiment 
is divided into battalions of 200 boys 
each. They wear the regulation U. 5. 
army uniform, and each battalion has its 
band and bugle corps. Our friend is 
Second Lieutenant, Company E., Second 
Battalion, First Regiment.—BENJAMIN 
FRANK, Brooklyn, N. Y., wants to know 
what is the best place to buy stamps, 
minerals, etc. Surely the pages of THE 
AMERICAN BOY will give sufficient in- 
formation along this line. Any of the 
stamp or curio collectors whose adver- 
tisements we accept and publish will be 
found to be reliable—OTIS WELSCH, 


Stoddard, © 


Sheboygan, Wis., we are informed, has 
attended school for eight years and has 
only missed half a day.—_WALTER BIL- 
GER, Meriden, Conn., writes about the St. 
Andrews’ Boys’ Club, which meets in the 
basement of St. Andrews’ Church. In this 
basement are interesting games, a pool 
table, ping-pong set, ete. The club meets 
twice a week. Every Monday night is 
the business meeting. There is a game 
committee for looking after the games, 
an entertainment committee, and a com- 
mittee for new members. The club gave 
a Halloween social on Halloween eve- 
ning. One Thursday night in November 
a sculptor lectured for the benefit of 
the boys and the club received eleven 
dollars as the profit. It now has twenty 
five dollars in its treasury. Club dues 
are twenty five cents per month. Walter 
is treasurer. The following boys have 
sent us pen and ink or pencil drawings 
which show talent: Harry Holman, Col- 
lingwood, O.; Herbert W. Cable, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; Jimmy Anderson, Ocosta, 
Wash.; Albert H. Cary, Richfield, N. Y.; 
Harry Honeywell, Broadalbin, SVS 
Harry S. Walters, Island City, Ore.; Dean 
Farran, Wamego, Kas.; William Wynne 
Lay, Hallettsville, Tex. ; Elton B. Albro, Mayville, 
N.Y.—HUGH TERRILL BEA VER, age eleven, La 
Grange, Ill., woke up one morning with the notion 
that he could write poetry. He stole 
downstairs before any other member of 
the family and wrote the following 
verses on “Columbus.” He said he had 
been awake four or five hours thinking 
it out. The family joked him about it 
and called in question his statement that 
he wrote it, but they soon discovered 
evidence in the boy’s eyes that he really 
did it, and it is well done for a boy of 
eleven, and Hugh himself, as his picture 
indicates, is a fine specimen of Ameri- 
ean boyhood. 


Columbus, the Italian, 
He sailed across the sea; 

He did not find the sought Indies, 
But found a new country. 


Columbus then returned to Spain, 
The country from whence he came; 
The king received Columbus, 
With honor and with fame. 


But when no gold Columbus found, 
The metal the King did seek; 

Columbus was sent to him in chains, 
And not allowed to speak. 


But good Queen Isabella, 
Columbus’s best friend; 

Had all his chains removed from him, 
But that was not the end: 


Columbus one more voyage made, 
Then he returned again; 
Only to be laid to rest, 
In the dark, cold ground 


So be it—he was laid to rest, 

For gold Columbus should ne’er seek more; 
But he accomplished that, 

Which no man had ever tried before. 


in Spain. 


A Portable Dark Room. 


Ewart H. Lightfoot, Henderson, Ky., 
sends us a photograph of his portable 
dark room, which he says cost only $1.50. 
Its dimensions are 6%x3 2-3 feet ground 
measurement, and 6% feet high. The 
fqindation is built of sx 2x4 timbers, 
which cost 25 cents. The floor is built 
of boards that he got from a drygoods 
box, costing him 25 cents. The _ side 
braces are strips 1x2 inches, on_ which 
canvas is tacked. The strips cost him 
at a box factory ten cents. The sides 
and top are made of cloth, which cost 75 
cents. The cloth on the sides and the 
top is covered by two coats of heated 
coal tar. Made in this way the house is 
light and waterproof. The window is 
made of two 8x10-inch glass and cost 
ten cents. Having some small car 
wheels he mounted the house on them, 
and can now wheel it from place to 
place. On the outside of the window is 
a shade operated by a string from the 
developing bench. The water supply is 
Sen ee by gee yce wale he learned 
of a few months ago reading T 
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A Friendly 
Contest With a 


DAISY 
RIFLE 


Both girls and boys 
enjoythe sport of shoot- 
ing with a Daisy or a 
Sentinel airrifle. They 
give lots of innocent 
amusement without 
danger, noise, smoke 
or powder. 

Our rifles have walnut 
stocks, handsome nick- 
eled steel barrels, im- 
proved sights and in- 
terchangeable parts, 
If your dealer will not 
sell youa 


“DAISY” 
oR 
““SENTINEL” 


send us his name and § 

we will send any style 

from factory, charges 
prepaid, upon receipt 
of price. 

No. 1, Daisy Repeater, Bip 
shoots BB shot 48 § 
times $1.25 

No. 2, 20th Century 
Daisy, shoots shot 
or darts 81.00 


81.00 
No. 5, Sentinel Re- § 
ponters automatic, 
08 shot 2 
Darts, assorted colors, 
per doz, prepaid 35¢ 


Daisy button and illus- § 
trated booklet free, 


IN 
AN 
| 


The Daisy Mfg. Co., 
Plymouth, Mich. 
U0 A 
BOYS Suspender and Hose 
Supporter combined. 
from shoulder. No band around the 
body. No more **Buttons off.” Pat- 
ent fasteners take the place of but- 
\) in-suspender ends geayg_gom 
\| spring into the fasten- ney Wl 
ers. Small, light, easy JAR | | 
cut) fasteners, will not | (\) (\ 

pull off like buttons. f ALANNA | 

Attach and detach eas- 
either under or over shirt or shirt- 
waist, asdesired. When worn under, 
the studs carry the goods with them 
orters, No harm to the fabric. 
lastic shoulder and garter part — 
latter renewable, Three sizes, smal], 
sample with 1 set fasteners. Extra 
fasteners, l5c. set, 2for25c. Give age. 

The Invisible Suspender Co., 
5 

Lucky Old Shoes Stick Pin 
2, Shoes on a Pin. »‘T'wo pins for 
10c, by mail, with wholesale price. 
Also, SEA SHELLS, Gold 
Wire for wire jewelry, Tools, etc., 
for beginners. Large, showy Sea 
25 Sea Shells by mail fur 25c, 

with Engraved List. 

J. F. POWELL, 

NS 
abeedteastog ete Magnificent, flashing Akah diamond, 
ree seam mounted in the famous Tiffany sty le set- 
_ lutely warranted for years. Send full 
name and address. We send post-paid 
10 Scarf Pins to'sell at 10c, each; also 


Supports trousers and stockings 
tons on trouser’s band. Metal studs 
\; to sew on (see sma 

How Dini 

jer and quicker. Worn, . wt hh 
into fasteners, just like hose sup- 
medium, large. Send 60 cents for 
MARK 68 Deshler Blk., Columbus, O. 
This is just the article for A gents. 
Shells for Dealers and Fairs, etc. 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS. 
ting, finished in 18k. selid gold. Abso- 
large premium list. When sold, return 


4) us the money and we send at once above 
beautiful ring carefully packed in an 
elegant plush-lined case. Write today. 

BISMID JEWELRY CO., 125 Park St., ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


Henne ee EEE aaa 
ELECTRICAL UNITS FOR BOYS. 


Is written so simply that every boy can under- 
|) , Stand something about Electricity. 1t answers 
. ih such questions what isa volt; an ampere; &n ohm ; 
srt & watt? It tells how to find the amount of wire, 
= number of batteries, etc. required for any power, 
} pS It explains magnetism, thedynamo and the motor. 
~~ Boys, ‘if you want to know something 
about electricity send Ten cents for this valuable book. 
Catalog of Boys Electric Novelties for stamp. Address, H.W. 
WARDESTY & CO., 1130 A Central Ave., Newport. Ky: 
nee EEEEEEEEREEEEEED 


MIRROR your HAT 


WITH YOUR NAME ON. Something en- 
tirely new; an elegant mirror and hat mark 
combined; will stick in any hat. This is 
the latest novelty and thousands are being 
sold daily. Agents make $10 daily. Sam- 
ple, 10c, postpaid and our mammoth cata- 
ogfree. Address Ample Supply Co., 
Dept. D, 271 Broadway, N. Y- 


Decorate Your Yard 


The OUT DOOR ART CLUB, whose members 

like beautiful yards, has a model design for decor- 

ating the home yard. They will tell you all about 
it for a postage stamp. 


Out Door Art Club, Box 16,Sta. F, Brooklyn,N.Y. 
HIGH Isa High School Paper for high school stud- 
ents. The only one of its kind in the country. 


peace Senvill gutsou on obe maitiny fist for one 


qoee GME SS IAHR ee ives oe 14 Sei eeae. 
all, eago. Do you want to try our - 
ZINE for ADVERTISING purposes? Send for sample. 


BOYS Who Want MONEY 


Can have it by working for us in spare time. Com- 
missions in cash. No prizes or premiums. No letter 
hains but straight legitimate business. Write now for 


Book TALCOTT MFG, GO. Uorcticaintinn, 


let A, BROOKLYN, N. ¥e 
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The Agassiz 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


Association 


THE AMERICAN BOY is the only official organ of the Agassiz Association _and should be in the hands 
of every member. All correspondence for this department should be sent to Mr. Harlan H. Ballard, Pittsfield, 
Mass. Long articles cannot be used. THE AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION welcomes. members of all ages, and any 
éne who is interested in any form of natural science is invited. Established in 1875. Incorporated in 1892. Short 


notes of personal observations are particularly desired for use in the A. A. department. 


when convenient. Questions are invited. 


Send illustrations 
Address H. H. BALLARD, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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How to Make a Cabinet. 


In “Rollo’s Museum,” a charming lit- 
tle book by Jacob Abbot, we read that 
Jonas made an excellent cabinet for 
Rollo, from a large packing box. He 
stood it on end, fitted it with shelves, 
and closed it by doors attached by means 
of leather hinges, and fastened by a 
wooden button. Such a cabinet, neatly 
finished, looks very well, and costs al- 
most nothing. To those who like to try 
their hands at something a little more 
elegant, we offer the following simple 
design: 

The picture shows the cabinet com- 
plete, and the plan following it is drawn 
so that every measurement in it is one- 
sixteenth of the corresponding measure- 
ment in the finished cabinet. No nails 
are used. Wood of light color looks 


well; chestnut is easily worked. The 
ends of the top and bottom are mortised 
into the sides. Close to the side boards, 
holes are bored through the projecting 
parts of the tenon; and wedges are in- 
serted and hammered tight. 

The frames of the doors are doweled 
at the corners, each joint being made by 
boring a hole through one piece into the 
next, and inserting a dowel coated with 
glue. The short dotted lines in the plan 
help to explain this. The glass should 
not be set with putty, but with narrow 
strips, beading or rattan, fastened with 
brads or: needle points. Butt-hinges 
may be used, with ornamental hinge- 
plates set outside as shown. Hook one 
door to the: shelf, and it will hold the 
other door shut. 

The shelves may be made with raised 
edges, like trays—the front rims are not 
shown in the pieture. These edges will 
keep the contents from rolling off when 
the trays are taken out. The shelves 
slope forward to show the specimens to 
better advantage, and they rest on 
dowels let into auger-holes in the side 


boards. To prevent them from slipping 
pegs are set in them underneath, rest- 
ing against the backs of the forward 
dowels. The shelves may be put in 
flat, and may rest on screw-eyes screwed 
into the sides of the cabinet. 

Metal ears are set on the back, pro- 
jecting above the top, for hanging the 
cabinet, in addition it is well to drive a 
serew from the inside through the back 
into a stud in the wall. 

The scalloping at the top’of the back 
may be done with a fret screw. The 
hole in the center of each :seallop is 
bored right through. The ornamental 
lines across the sides are made with a 
gouge, and should be covered with two 
coats of white shellac varnish. ‘Those 
skilled in fret-sawing may like to set 
in the top the letters A. A., in old Hng- 
lish text. If you are puzzled over any 
of the details, the nearest cabinet-maker 
will give you a hint. 

Many Chapters, wishing something 
still more elaborate, have given various 
sorts of entertainments and earned 
money to buy cabinets, and in many 
eases the school authorities have gen- 
erously furnished our young friends 
with them, and rendered them other 
substantial aid. 

One of the most desirable kinds of cab- 
inet is made like a shallow showcase, 
and the top is covered with a glass door, 
which may be lifted up. In a ease for 
insects, this top may be tightly fastened 
down by means of thumb screws and 
may be rendered airtight by the inter- 
position of strips of rubber. 

2 
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Birds’ Nests. 


I can tell the genus of birds by their 
nests alone; for instance, a blue jay’s 
nest is like a crow’s, and blue jays and 
crows belong to the same family.—Ros- 
coe 8. Grant, Bement, Ill. 

This is an interesting observation; and 
shows that Mr. Grant thinks while he 
looks. That similar habits, not only of 
nest-building, but of feeding, singing 
and flying, accompany similar bodily 
structure is one of the most significant 
facts in bird history. He would be a 
clever student, however, who could 
classify birds by their nests alone, and 
yet make his classification agree with 
that now accepted. With what family 
would he elass the bluebird, judging 
from its nest in a hollow tree or post? 
Or how from its nest would he associate 
the oriole with the bobolink or black- 
bird? 

On the other hand, the nests and white 
enameled eggs of woodpeckers afford 
one of the most striking instances of 
that racial similarity noted by our cor- 
respondent. 


Flowers by New Zealand Road- 
sides. 


In the annual report from the Nelson 
(New Zealand) Girls’ College Chapter of 
the A. A., the. Secretary, Miss M.D. 
Holloway, writes: 

“The members of the club have had 
three field days, and have gone into the 
country with bulbs and seeds to plant 
by the roadside and in the bush.” 

This plan of beautifying the roads and 
forests by planting choice seeds and 
bulbs is exquisitely described in Mrs. 
Ewing’s book, “Mary’s Meadow,” and 
Mrs. Ewing got the idea, partly from a 
very old book called, with a quaint pun 
on the author’s name, “Paradise in 
Sole. Paradisus Terrestris” (or “Park- 
in-son’s Earthly Paradise), written in 
1629, by John Parkinson; and partly 
from Alphonse Karr’s “A Tour Around 
My Garden.” Little did Monsieur Karr 
think as he dropped that little seed 
thought by the dusty highway of French 
life that it would take root and spread 
over the world—to England, to New 
Zealand, to America! 

Let us read once more his charming 
words: ‘T ramble about the country 
near my dwelling, and seek the wildest 
and least frequented spots. 

‘In these I scatter the seeds of my 
most favorite plants, which resow them- 
selves, perpetuate themselves, and mul- 
tiply themselves. : 

“Strollers find with surprise in certain 
wild nooks of our. country the most 
beautiful double poppies, with their 
white, red, pink, carnation, and varie- 
gated blossoms. 

“It affords me immense pleasure to 
fix upon a wild rose in a hedge, and 
graft upon it red and white cultivated 
roses. 

“T have observed two young wild quince 
trees in the nearest wood; next spring 
I will engraft upon them two of the 
best kinds of pears. 

“And, then, how I enjoy beforehand and 
in imagination, the pleasure and sur- 
prise which the solitary stroller will ex- 
perience when he meets in his rambles 
with those beautiful flowers and these 
delicious fruits!” 


The Witteboom, or Silver-Tree. 


From New Zealand to South Africa is 
a long flight, but not too long for the 
strong wings of “THE AMERICAN BOY.” 

We acknowledge with thanks the re- 
ceipt of some beautiful leaves from A. 
D. Vortenberg, of Cape Town. ‘I send,” 
he writes, “a few silver leaves which 
grow on Table Mountain. I have tried 
to raise the tree in our garden, only 
two miles from the mountain, but it is 
of no use. It is called ‘Pride of the 
Mountain.’ ” 

We wish we could show these beautiful 
leaves to our readers.. They are six 
inches in length by one and.a half in 
width, and lanceolate, like those of the 
willow; but their peculiar beauty is in 
their bright, silvery sheen, caused by 
a thick covering of white, satiny hairs. 
Put a nasturtium leaf under water, and 
you will see just how they look. 


Two-Headed Grass. e 


Mr. John Janzen, of Mt. Lake, Minn, 
sends us a specimen of Timothy grass, 
bearing two heads on one stem. This 


suggests a valuable possibility for all 
cultivators of grain. If any one could 
produce a two-headed variety of wheat, 


for instance, he would have a fortune, 


Follow 
the 


you will find in every 


Stiffened 
GOLD 


Send for book. 


Prolification of Inflorescence. 


Strange, what big names are. invented 
for simple things. What scientists mean- 
by “prolification of inflorescence’ is: 


merely the. growing out of flowers into 4~* 


leafy branches.. This curious phenom- 
enon is well illustrated in a specimen 
of mourning bride, sent to us by Ken- 
neth Trainer, of Sibley, Iowa. It is in- 
teresting as indicating the original de- 
velopment of flowers from leaves. The 
subject has been fully treated. and il- 
lustrated by Maxwell Master's 
“Teratology;” another hard word to sig- 
nify unusual forms of growth. Some- 
times these leafy branches growing 
from the flower produce also buds, and 
blossoms. 


Queer Poplar Root. 
Lloyd E. Sawyer sends from Minong, 


Wis., the picture of a strangely twisted 


poplar root found by himself. 


Myrtle Leaf Question. 


In the September number of THE 
AMERICAN BOY the question was .asked, 
why a myrtle leaf held to the light ap- 
pears to be full of pinholes. In the Feb- 
ruary number two answers were’ given, 
one stating that the holes were breathing- 
pores, or “‘stomata;’’? the other that they 
only appeared to be holes, but were really 
little masses of coloring matter, ‘’chloro- 
phyll;’’ and we found these two answers 
looking suspiciously at each other, and 
asked which was right—if either? The 
prize offered for correct answer is now 
awarded. to Allen C, onger, Israel 
Lipsehitz and W. T. Brislin, Mr. Conger 
writes: ‘‘The ‘pinholes’ are merely trans- 
parent dots on the leaf, and have resin 
in them.’ Mr. Lipschitz says: “I took 
a microscope, and by careful dissection 
found that the thick dark green leaf is 
studded with numerous receptacles for oil. 
The translucency of the dots or ‘eyes’ is 
owing to the oil. I also noticed that if the. 
oil is removed and the leaf dried, the fra- 
grance leaves it. This makes me think 
that the fragrance of the plant depends 
upon this oil.’’ Before sending the prizes, 
we submitted the question to a distin- 
guished professor of botany, who writes 
in reply: 

“Certainly neither stomata nor chloro- 
phyll. Remember the extracts made from 
eucalyptus leaves. I have consulted 
Bentham and Hooker, De Caisne, ete., and 
feel sure we have resinous glands em- 
bedded in the leaves. The strong aromatic 
odor alone would lead to this conclusion.” 

We still have an apparent choice between 
“oil’’ and ‘resin,’ but if you look up 
“resin” in the dictionary, the difficulty 
vanishes, 


Albany, N. Y., Oct. 11, 1902. 


To the President of the Agassiz Associa- 
tion: : 

Dear Sir—We are forming a Chapter as 
accessory to the Albany Boys’ Club. The 
boys are quite enthusiastic. They are par- 
ticularly fortunate in securing the good 
offices of the State entomologist, Professor 
Felt, who has already made several dona- 
tions of especial value, and who has kindly 
volunteered to assist in the work.—E. J. 
Gibson. 

The “Ivy” Chapter is most cordially 
welcome, 


our Cabinets prevent waste, save 
money, time, space, and worry. Places 


hoe Et 


= 
‘ Pay SnENAA for eve: . No kitchen complete 
‘ a Sila ee without one. 20 styles, 62.50 and up. 
‘e Wo sell Cabinets, Furniture, Sewing Machines, Or» 
Si. SSC | Aa] cans, Hardware, Stoves,Carpets, Household snd Farm 
SRE Supplies, Clothing, Millinery, Jewelry, Shoes and _ 
HYGIE Pp 
“a = 70,000 other things. Tell us what you want. Ask for 


@atsog No. 567 and get wholesale prices. We save you money. 
E. H. STAFFORD & BROS... Chicago, UL 
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Vas 
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-When you buy a watch, first select the works and 
then tell the jeweler you want a Jas. Boss Stiff- 
ened Gold Case. To protect yourself from decep- 
tion be guided by the Keystone trade-mark which 


JAS. BOSS 
Watch Case 


Better than an all-gold case because stronger; 
cheaper because no gold is wasted. The Jas. Boss 
Case is guaranteed for 25 years. Won't wear thin. 


The Keystone Watch Case Company, Philadelphia. 
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BANKING BY M 
Fortunes are built from small sa’ 
We Pay Four Per Cent Inte 
: Savings Deposits i 


We accept accounts from one do 
You can send your money to us by m: 
get 4 per cent interest on an 
compounded semi-annually. 
safe and conyenient. Write for bo 
L, “Banking by Mail,” for full 
ulars. Capital $1,500,000. ia 
The Federal Trust Co., Cleyela 


{e) 

|f will get you your p 
easy and costs youn 
and we will send free 


ineludi 3 
Be There” and “ Grande 
ofthe World,” words 
MeOALLIP MUSI 
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Caught by the Flames—ry"enyan 


rotted logs and loose branches, and pulling 
himself from stone to stone by the ragged 


your best coal oil, and a pound of 
coffee, and—let me see—oh yes, two 
unds of brown sugar, and I guess 
that’s all for today, Mr. Williken.”’ 

Ned Selwyn rattled a bright silver dollar 
down on the well-worn counter, threw an 
envious glance at the dingy jars of stick 
candy on the shelf, and then wisely took 
himself out of reach of temptation to the 
porch where half the male population of 
the village were grouped on empty benches 
and soap boxes, awaiting the one sensa-~ 
tional episode in the daily routine of their 
uneventful lives, the arrival of the morn- 
ing train. 

It was one of those parched, sultry 
mornings that are not uncommon in early 

& April, when the landscape lies dim under 

; a smoky haze, and the heat is painfully 

suggestive of midsummer. 

7 “The woods are afire up on Shade Moun- 

: tain,” said old Nick Peterman, as he 

; reflectively bit off a huge chunk of tobacco, 

and coolly stowed away the balance in his 

pocket without offering it to any of his 
expectant companions, 

_ An’ what if itis? I reckon it aint agoin’ 
ter do you any harm,” said Sol Lambert 
curtly, as he saw his last hopes vanish 
with the plug of tobacco, “Thar aint 

nawthin’ up thar it kin 

; hurt much.” 

ie “It's liable ter make 

Pete Purdy skin outen 

that purty lively, if it 

ketches a good _ holt,” 

resumed Nick, ‘‘thar’s a 

heap o’ dry tinder up 
amon them rocks, 
what'll burn like _ wil 
fire. We ain’t had no 
rain fur nigh onto two 
weeks.”’ 

A contemptuous sniff 
was Sol Lambert's only 
reply, and before any ane 
else could take up the 
interrupting thread of 
conversation, a _— shrill 
whistle echoed among 
the mountains, and the 
train came in _ sight 
around a distant curve. 

The store porch was 
deserted when Ned 
came out a moment later 
with his basket and oil 
can. , 

On ordinary occasions, 
he would have lingered 
to hear the village gos- 

sip, but on this partic- 

ular morning, he was in a hurry to get 
home, for after dinner he was going 
trout fishing, up along Spruce Run, and 
he had his bait to dig yet, and a fishing 

_ rod to cut. 

As he passed along the brow of the 

mountain, he saw the smoke curling up in 

clouds from the young timber, and an oc- 
easional ruddy flash told that the flames 
were creeping summitward. 

- War up on the very peak, he could see 

the little hut in which lived Pete Purdy, 

a rather eccentric old hunter who had 
ehosen this strange place for his abode, 
and dwelt there winter and summer, 
making occasional trips down to the village 
to purchase what few supplies he needed, 
and dispose of game to the storekeeper. 

~ His rude cabin was built among a cluster 

f rocks, and, to his surprise, Ned observed 
at the fire was beating rapidly in that 


3 sd) Se pounds of shot and a gallon of 
ze aN | 


a 
3 


| if right on that.’ 
ae ae few minutes more as he passed 
around the base of the mountain, his house 
came in sight, perched high on the slope 
of the hill across the valley. 
_ He turned for one more look at the 
smoking mountain in his rear, and a cry 
of surprise burst from his lips. : 
From the side toward the village, thick 
sores of smoke were driving over the sum- 
iahics were darting up in a dozen differ- 
ent places, and the two columns mingling 
- at the top nearly hid from view the hun- 
‘er’s little cabin. 
“Sparks from the mail train did that,’ 
muttered the youth, ‘‘and, by gracious, it 
looks as though Pete’s cabin would have 
) go. He hasn’t much time to get out of 
he way, either.’’ 
For a moment Ned stood there fascinated 
- the rapid progress of the flames, and 
nm it suddenly flashed into his mind that 


the old hunter might be unconscious of 


very short time, 
‘urred, they would meet on the summit 
30 me yards back from the brow, and Pete 
urdy’s escape would be cut off. The 
icky face of the mountain was still open 
as true, but the most agile climber in 
country could scarcely go down over 
yawning precipices, 
ith Ned to think was to act. He could 
10t shake off the belief that Pete Purdy 
cally in danger, and without pausing 
ct on his own peril, he hurriedly 
Se his basket and can among the 
ae! and darted at full speed along the 
ith that led up the valley. He never 
until he had gone a quarter of a 
or more, and then, perceiving that he 
distanced the fiames, he started 
up the rugged slope of the moun- 


long, hard climb, but he pressed 
th untiring energy, leaping over 


CU 


and now from the other side as well , 


edges. Higher and higher he mounted 
until the sparkling Juniata seemed almost 
at his feet, and the little farm house far 


across the valley looked no larger than the ° 


palm of his hand. Fast as he was travel- 
ing, the angry flames were beating him. 
They were startlingly close to the summit, 
licking up every dried leaf and branch in 
their course, and the little cabin was hid- 
den from sight by the dense blue clouds 
of smoke. 

He was near the top now, and with a 
desperate plunge up the last few yards of 
broken rock and young timber, he gained 
the ridge. 

One glance gave him a clear sense of his 
own peril. On each side, the hissing flames 
were very near the summit. There was 
time enough perhaps to reach the cabin a 
quarter of a mile distant, and get back 
before the two fires met. Assuredly there 
was not a minute to spare. A brief delay 
would be fatal. 

He started on a run over the broken sur- 
face of the ridge. Curls of smoke drifted 
across his eyes, and the parched under- 


growth cracked sharply in his ears, as the 
flames greedily licked it up. 
Faster and faster he ran, tearing his 


flesh on trailing thorn bushes, and tripping 
headlong on jagged rocks, 

Then, with a sigh of relief, he saw the 
eabin looming: out of the smoky mist 
ahead, and with all his might he ham- 
mered on the heavy door. 

“Who's thar??? came a feeble response 
from within, and lifting the latch Ned 
rushedq inside. The old hunter was lying 
on a ride pallet in one corner of the room, 
and when he saw Ned he raised himself to 
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a sitting posture, with an exclamation of 
surprise. ‘How on airth did you get up 
here?” he cried: “it’s Ned Selwyn, by gin- 
ger!” 

Get up!’ shouted Ned, in great excite- 
ment. ‘Run for your life! The mountains 
are on fire, and in five minutes our escape 
will be cut off! There’s only one way open 
now—the path along the ridge!” 

The old man sank back with a groan. 
‘“‘An’ is it as bad as that? I knowed the 
mountains was afire, but I didn’t reckon it 
"ud do me no harm. You'll hey to cut an’ 
run for it, my lad; I can’t walk. I sprained 
my ankle agoin’ down to the spring yester- 
day evenin’, an’ I could hardly git back ter 
the cabin. Don’t mind me; it’s only foolin’ 
time away to stay here; run fer it as quick 
as you kin.” 

For one moment the temptation was 
strong, and then Ned drove it from him. 

“No,’’ he said, ‘I won’t leave you here 
to die. You must come with me. You can 
get along by leaning on my arm.”’ 

Pete Purdy crawled slowly out on the 
floor, standing on one leg. Then he sank 
back with a moan. “It’s no use, Ned, I 
can’t git away.”’ 

“You must!” cried Ned, and seizing the 
old man’s arm, he dragged him to his feet 
again. 

“Now, lean on me,’’ he said, ‘‘don’t be 
afraid,’’ and, staggering under the burden, 
he led him step by step toward the door. 

As they turned the corner of the cabin, 4 


fierce blast of hot air was driven in their 
faces, and with a dreadful fear at his 
heart, Ned saw that escape was already 
eut off. Thirty yards distant, the advanc- 
ing flames were licking up the underbrush 
on the crest of the ridge, and down the 
mountain, on both sides, young trees were 
dropping with a dull crash, and sending 
up showers of sparks amid the yellow 
smoke. The only part of the mountain not 
on fire was the steep, precipitous face. A 
fearful death seemed imminent. 

“Tt’s no use,” groaned Pete, “you've 
gone and thrown your life away to save 
an old worn-out carcass like me. Why 
didn’t you run fer it when I told you? You 
might a had time to git away.” : 

Ned made no reply. He was vainly trying 
to devise some way of saving themselves. 
Already sparks were dropping about the 
cabin, ang the heat was becoming intoler- 
able. If anything was to be done, it must 
be done at once. 

“Here, go inside, quick!’’ he said, and, 
helping Pete into.the door again, he placed 
him on a rickety chair, and ran to the 
edge of the mountain. 

The first break in the steep face of the 
cliff was forty feet below, and a pine tree 
towered aloft to within twenty feet of the 
top. Here was a chance for life. If he 
could only get old Pete down into the 
branches of that tree, and then follow him, 
they would probably be safe from the 
flames. 

In an instant he was back in the cabin. 
“A&A rope!” he demanded eagerly—‘‘have 
you got a rope anywhere, Pete?’’ 

For answer the old hunter mo- 
tioned toward a chest in the cor- 
ner of the room. Throwing up the 
lid, Ned pulled out a big coil. He 
made a loop on the spot, and 
with a brief explanation, hurried 
the old hunter toward the edge 
of the mountain. 

“Tt’s no use,’ he muttered; 
“youll never get me down thar, 
Ned,—never in the world.” 

‘If I once get you~ into the 
branches, can you hold on?” 

“Yes, I reckon I kin.” 

“Then I’ll do it!” said Ned. 

A young tree grew a few yards 
back from the brow, and fasten- 
ing one end of the rope to this, 
he secured the loop under Pete’s 
shoulders. It was not such an 
easy matter to lofver him over 
the edge, but presently he was 
swinging in midair, and inch by 
inch the brave boy let him down, 
until a loud shout told that he 
had reached the tree. 

Ned turned and looked behind 
him. The air was red with the 
glare of the flames. 

They were devouring the grass before the 
very door of the cabin, and the roof was 
blazing furiously. 

As he reached for the dangling rope to 
go down, hand over hand, Pete shouted. 
“Great heavens! lad, there’s a k of 
powder in the cabin, under the bed! If it 
goes off it'll hlow the whole face of the 
cliff down on us.’ A ery of terror burst 
from Ned’s lips. They were lost, hope- 
lessly lost. The rocky edge of the moun- 
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tain was loose now. An explosion would 
bury the pine tree under a mass of stones. 

Even then he did not lose his presence 
of mind. Breathing a silent DIST er he ran 
forward, and groped his way through the 
smoke into the cabin. He found the keg, 
aud buses it tightly to his breast, start- 
ed out. 

Blinded and suffocating, he staggered on. 
His throat was parched, and he could 
scarcely repress a cry of suffering as the 
flames leaped about his feet and ankles. 

Once he stumbled, but he was up again 
instantly, pressing the precious burden to 
his breast. Through a rift in the smoke 
he discovered the edge of the mountain. 
A few yards more, and he would be safe. 
A ary bush leaped up in flames before his 
eyes. He plunged through it, feeling the 
smarting heat on his hands and face, and 
with one last desperate effort, flung the 
keg from him with all his might. 

It struck the edge, toppled over and went 
crashing down through trees and rocks to 
the railroad, a thousand feet below. 

Just how he descended that rope he never 
knew; but, when remembrance came back 
to him, he was tied securely to the heavy 
trunk of the pine tree, and Pete Purdy 
was straddling a big limb beside him. 

They were rescued at nightfall. A party 
of villagers, concerned for the safety of 
the old hunter, made their way up over the 
heated rocks, and Pete Purdy’s repeated 
pues for help drew them to the edge of the 
cliff. 

The village sounded Ned’s praises the 
next day, and when he recovered from his 
burns sufficiently to leave the house he 
found himself a hero. 

Pete Purdy never went back to the 
mountain. His cabin had been burned to 
the ground, and, instead of rebuilding, he 
moved down to the village. He only lived 
two years after the accident described, and 
when he died, a snug little sum of money, 
which he had been storing away for years, 
was left to Ned, as a reward for his hero- 
ism. 
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<=Boys and the Garden== 


Plan Flower Gardens Now. 


Seeds should be ordered early so that they 
may be at hand in good season to enable 
you to take advantage of the most favor- 
able conditions for planting, and in order- 
ing early you have more time in which to 
make your selections of what you wish to 
plant. Do not plant extensively of varie- 
ties with which you are not familiar, but 
rather make your main planting of flowers 
with the growth of which you are familiar 
and which you know from experience will 
succeed in your locality. 

For the beginner, I would suggest the 
selection of those flowers which are most 
successful in your neighbor’s garden and 
those which you most admire. Do not, 
however, pass over the new things entirely, 
but try them in a conservative way, for 
they have all been. grown successfully and 
proven of merit and desirability if offered 
by a reliable seedsman. They may add 
great attractiveness to your garden, and it 
is always a source of gratification and 
pride to the gardener to show visiting 
friends some choice new flower with which 
they are not acquainted or have not as 
yet heard. 

The modern seed catalog is a great im- 
provement on its predecessors, which sim- 
ply gave lists of flower seeds without de- 
scriptions, and in many cases even the 
seedsmen were not familiar with the 
growth or flower of what they offered. 
Now catalogs give a description of the 
habits of growth, generally with cultural di- 
rections, and the latter are also frequently 
printed on the packet of seed. Fuller cul- 
tural directions are also given with the 
rarer and newer flowers in leaflets or 
books, which are either sent free on re- 
quest to customers or furnished as pre- 
miums with orders for certain amounts, so 
that the gardener may obtain a complete 
knowledge of the growth of the plant and 
the conditions under which it will succeed 
in advance of sowing the seed, and thus 
be enabled to plant with the best assurance 
of success. 

One of the most important points in 
growing flowers from seed is the very mod- 
erate cost of the seed as compared with 
that of the young plants purchased from 
florists. In most instances the cost of a 
packet of seed containing from twenty five 
.to several hundred seeds is about the same 
as the cost of one or two plants purchased 
from the florist, and with most varieties 
enough plants can be grown from a single 


packet of seed to set a good-sized flower 
bed. To this should be added the satisfac- 
tion and pride arising from a garden which 
is entirely the result of your own skill and 
labor.—Supt. D. Darlington, Wordhook 
Seed Farms. 


Boys and Flowers. 


It is not uncommon to find misstate- 
ments in books, but of all the misstate- 
ments I remember at this moment, none 
are larger or more common than those 
about the barefoot country boy and his 
knowledge of nature. Whittier speaks of 
him as a bright-eyed, rollicking youngster, 
with his “‘turned-up pantaloons, and his 
merry whistled tunes.’’ So far Whittier 
is all right; but when he goes on to sing 
of this boy’s mental acquirements: 


“Knowledge never learned of schools, 
Of the wild bees’ morning chase, 

Of the wild-flowers’ time and place, 
Flight of fowl and habitude 

Of the tenants of the wood,” 


and all the rest. The dear old poet is 
dreaming—dreaming back into boyhood 
many of the pleasant lessons learned later 
in life; or else he was an unusual boy, and, 
indeed, he was. 

Now, I have known many country lads, 
and known them well; gone fishing with 
them, and taken long drives and walks 
with them up hill and down dale, but I 
have never yet come upon a single one 
of these native-born naturalists. One of 
my latest boy chums was an unusually 
bright fellow of about sixteen years. He 
drove the stage for his father over an 
eight-mile route through some of the 
wildest and most beautiful scenery: im- 
aginable, along the bank of a roaring trout 
brook, over a road bordered by wild 
flowers, and bright and musical with in- 
sect life. 

Alone in the old stage with him we soon 
fell a talking, and he told me about his 
home, and his school, and his stage bus- 
iness. Finding him, as I have said, un- 
commonly bright and responsive, I deter- 
mined to test his “knowledge never learned 
in schools.” Purple asters were making 
the roadside gay. ‘‘What are those flow- 
ers?’ “TI d’n know.” ‘Are there many 
kinds of flowers about here?” ‘Not as I 
know.” ‘Lots of birds in these woods, I 


From the Streets of Ponce to 
Harvard Coliege. 
Two years ago there was running about 


the streets of Ponce, Porto Rico, a rag- 
ged boy, by name Pedro A’Morales. The 


PEDRO A’MORALES. 


Spanish War Journal tells of the good 
luck that came to this Porto Rican lad. 
A Colenel Darling, with his soldiers, had 
been sent to Porto Rico during the course 
of the Spanish War. Our soldiers were 
not received with bullets at Ponce, but 
with flowers, for the enthusiasm of the 
natives, in view of the new turn of af- 
fairs, was boundless. The native boys 
paid marked attention to the American 
troops and voluntarily helped in the work 
about the camps. Colonel Darling one 
morning spied one of these boys clean- 
ing up the ground about his quarters. 
Arproaching him he asked, PO your 
name?” 

“Name? Ise Pedro.’ 

“Yes, and what are you doing here?” 

“Ise cleanin’ up. Ise ord’ly.” 


“And who told you that you were my 
orderly?” 

“¥ not told-—I jus’ ord’ ly—others went 
to little ofeers—I you ord’ly cause you 
big soldier.” 

Colonel Darling thought that the boy’s 
enthusiasm would soon wane, but to his 
astonishment he found him at work day 
after day, and apparently with unabated 
ardor. Finally the Colonel began to be 
interested in the boy. One day he asked 
him, “What are you going to do when 
we go away, Pedro?” 


“Ise goin’ ’way, too—Ise goin’ wid 
you.” 
Colonel Darling, by some _ inquiry, 


found that the boy was an orphan, fif- 
teen years of age, the last remnant of 
an old Spanish family. The result was 
the Colonel told the boy that he might 
return to the United States with him if 


he would consent to go to school and be . 


an obedient boy. 

The end of the story is soon told. The 
boy is making rapid progress in his 
studies and is preparing now for Har- 
vard College at the Allen School in West 
Newton, Mass. 


The Boy Webster. 


Daniel Webster as a lad is thus described 
by John Bach McMaster, the historian, in 
the first of his illustrated papers on the 
statesman, published in the November 
Century: ‘‘As the boy grew in years and 
stature his life was powerfully affected 
by the fact that he was the youngest son 
and ninth child in a family of ten; that 
his health was far from good; that he 
showed tastes and mental traits that stood 
out in marked contrast with those of his 
brothers and sisters; and that he was, 
from infancy, the pet of the family. Such 
daily work as a farmer’s lad was then 
made to do was not for him. Yet he was 
expected to do something, and he might 
have been seen barefooted, in frock and 
trousers, astride of the horse that dragged 
the plow between the rows of corn, or 
taking hay, or binding the wheat the 
reapers cut, or following the cows to pas- 
ture in the morning and home again at 
night, or tendgmg logs in his father’s gaw- 
mill. When such work was to be done it 
was his custom to take a book along, set 
the log, hoist the gates, and while the saw 
passed slowly through the tree-trunk, an 
operation which, in those days, consumed 
some twenty minutes, he would settle 
himself comfortably and read.” 


Secret of Success. 


I’ve often been asked what I think is 
the secret of success in business. To my 
mind it’s one that a good many of the 
young men of to-day don’t seem to learn. 
It’s to pay your debts, keep your word and 
be a good collector; not to take anybody 
else’s word, but to use your own judg- 
ment. I never made a dollar on anyone 
else’s steering.—John Dunfee. 


suppose?” “TI hain’t never noticed ‘em 
much.” 

And so it went on. He was easily in- 
terested in these matters when they were 
brought to his attention, and he would have 
been quick to learn, if anybody had cared 
to teach him, but as it was he knew little 
about flowers, birds, trees or fishes, and 
cared as little. 

I have found the same to be true of all 
other boys in similar conditions, and when 
you think of it, how can it be otherwise? 

A few men have been self-taught, like 
Thomas Edwards and Audubon, but, ninety 
nine times in a hundred, boys must be | 
taught, or at least put on the track of 
learning by some one who knows. 

How easily the interest of American boys 
in nature can be aroused is shown by the 
success of the Agassiz Association. The 
asking of a simple question in these Gol- 
umns is sure to bring replies from scores 
of boys in all parts of the country—replies 
usually incorrect or partial, but good, hon- 
est answers, showing awakening interest 
and effort. The promise of our pretty little 
badge and a card of membership is always 
enough to bring us a large number of let- 
ters telling of original observations, 
prompted by the mere suggestion. 

We gave a few hints on insect study and 
asked a few leading questions. The result 
is two pigeonholes in our desk crammed 
with letters asking about caterpillars, and 
bugs, and ants, and telling of spiders, and 
wasps, and beetles—so many that if we 
should print them all, the whole AMER- 
ICAN BOY would buzz like a beehive, and 
be turned into nothing but a great. bug 
paper! 

How many wild flowers do you know? 
Can you name ten when you see them? 
Twenty? Forty? Try it. Write a list of 
all the wild flowers you know and send 
it to me. Don’t look in a book! We will 
take your word for that! To every boy or 
girl who will send a list of at least twenty 
wild flowers that he or she knows by sight, 
we will send a badge of the A. A., and a 
ecard of membership; and to the one send- 
ing the largest list, we will also send the 
A. A. Handbook. "All lists must be sent 
to me at the address printed be- 
low, and before March 1, 1903. Now 
is your chance, “barefoot boy with cheek 
of tan,’’ to prove that I am wrong about 
your knowledge of nature! If I have slan- 
dered you, I’ll take it all back and apol- | 
ogize. If I am right, say the word, and I | 
will try to put you in the way of learning 
something about the beautiful and useful 
plants that grow wherever they have a 
chance to grow, and bless the world, and 
die. Address 

H. H. BALLARD, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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The Crown Prince of Siam. 


The Crown Prince of Siam, who has 
been visiting this country, was educated 
at Oxford, in England. He began his | 
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tuition there at the age of twelve, and ana i 


now, at the age of twenty one, he is on a and Raw 

his way home via the United States, foNTE Ge 
where he has been getting a pretty fair |& : 
notion of American hospitality. — 

“How I do appreciate a boy, who is a0 ‘ SE 
always prompt—always on time,’ said 
John Wanamaker, the great dry goods mer- 
chant. “One soon learns. to depend upon 
the boy who is never late in taking his 
place—who is never late in delivering a 
letter or a package—never late in going 
to meet a railroad train—never late in 
keeping an engagement of any kind. Such 
a boy will soon be trusted in weightier 
matters, be ‘promoted at an early fates Be “Al 
higher positions, and honored by 
shrewd men of finance who will doutve aS Jerse 
be associated with him in important bus- 
iness transactions. ‘Promptness is better 
than @ big capital for a business man or 


woman, and is one of the most important 
elements of success in life.’’ 
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The Prompt Boy. 


Company News. 


CUBA ATHLETIC CLUB COMPANY, No. 
| 7, Cuba, N. Y., held its election of officers 
ee recently with the following result: Cap- 


Ralph Wheeler; Secretary, Law- 
rence Prouty; ‘Treasurer, Raymond 
Brown. This Company has rented a 
room for a gymnasium and is fitting it 
up, and the Captain promises us a picture 
of it when completed.—OLD COMFORT 
 GCOMPANY, No. 33, Jackson, Mich., held 
its first meeting at the home of Captain 
Max B. Loomis. He writes: ‘I received 
' the charter and badges and we are very 
proud of them.’—SANTA LUCIA _COM- 
PANY, No. 10, San Luis Obispo, Cal., at 
its first meeting elected the following 
officers: Captain, Thomas H. Hourihan; 
Secretary, Almon H. Nichols; Treasurer, 
_ Bugene H. Steinback; Librarian, Harvey 
Greenfield; Field Day Captain, Harold 
' McCurry. Meetings are held every other 
Thursday at the homes of the various 
members. Monthly dues, twenty five 
| eents.—GOLIAD COMPANY, No. 11, 
Leonard, Tex., holds its meetings every 
Friday at the home of the Captain. The 
boys expect to go pecan hunting some 
} Saturday on the banks of a creek eight 
Be from town.—“HONEST ABE” 
COMPANY, 26, Merrill, Mich., re- 
sumed its regular meetings on Septem- 
ber 1. The following are its officers: 
_ Captain, A. BE. Wright; Vice Captain, Roy 
A. White; Secretary, James Daley; Treas- 
urer, Guy White. The following are ex- 
tracts from the Merrill MONITOR of dif- 
ferent dates: “Last Saturday night the 


tain, 


They are a good crowd, and don’t smoke, 
chew, drink, or swear.’—TIMOTHY 
MURPHY COMPANY, No. 1, Cobleskill, 
. Y., spent a week camping at Summit 
Lake in August. Some of the boys were 
unable to go for the whole time, but ran 

p at different times during the week, 

and on Sunday many visitors went up 
from Cobleskill, taking the boys a sup- 
ply of provisions. Most of the time was 
pent in hunting, fishing and reading. 
_ During the Fair held in Cobleskill by the 

4} Agricultural Society, the members of 
F s Company conducted a lunch room 

d cleared about $14. Meetings are held 
the homes of the various members. 
a recent meeting the following ques- 
was discussed: ‘Resolved, That the 
vernment should own and control the 
1 mines.” The boys are looking for- 
‘ard to a good time skating this winter. 
-BRANT COMPANY, No. 30, Brant, 
ch., holds its meetings on Saturday 
Company dues, five 


mings at 7:30. 
cents per month— JOHN BROWN COM- 
ANY, No. 4, Saratoga, Cal., resumed its 

ar meetings in November, and from 
time on meetings have been held 
second and fourth Saturday even- 
g he Company has moved into its 
w club room, which is a fine one, 
the boys can spend their winter 
igs, the club room being open to 
ers at all times. The boys were 
ing for some games to be held 
anksgiving afternoon, in which sev- 
f the town boys were to take part. 


LLY ROACH, 
gal Tiger Company, No. 10, Lisbon, Ia. 
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The Order of Ghe American Boy 


A Nationa, Non-Secrer Sociery For American Boys. 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF ‘“‘THE AMERICAN BOY.’’ 


Object:—The Cultivation of Manliness in Muscle, Mind and Morals. 


The object more definitely stated: To promote mutual and helpful friend- 
ships among boys; to give wider circulation to high class boy literature; to 
cultivate in boys physical, mental and moral courage, and develop them along 
social, intellectual and moral lines; to cultivate purity of language and 
actions; to discourage idleness, and encourage honest sport and honest work; 
to cherish and emulate the examples of great and good men; to inculcate 
lessons of patriotism and love of country; to prepare boys for good citizen- 
ship; to cultivate reverence for the founders of our country, and to stimulate 
boys to all worthy endeavor. 

Boys desiring to Organize Companies may obtain a Pamphlet from us containing 

Directions. It is sent for a 2-cent stamp. 
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A Greeting From British Boys. 


The foregoing is a photographic reproduction of a letter from the head- 
quarters of the Boys’ Empire League, of London, England, written to THE 
ORDER OF THE AMERICAN BOY December 8 last, and received in Detroit too 
late for insertion in either the Christmas or the January number of this paper. 
The greeting of the six thousand British boys to the boys of THE ORDER OF 
THE AMERICAN BOY will be received with no less pleasure from having been 
thus delayed. The President-General of THE ORDER OF THE AMERICAN 
BOY is in correspondence with the Organizing Secretary of the Boys’ Empire 
League, endeavoring to bring about the co-operation of these two great organ- 
izations of American and British boys, with the special purpose of obtaining 
for every boy of the Order in this country a British boy correspondent in some 
part of the world. Recognizing the importance of the boys of the two great 
English-speaking nations coming to know one another and growing to man- 
hood with enlarged and liberal ideas and broad sympathies, we believe that 
we are on the track of a project that will accomplish great good for the boys 
themselves and for the great countries they represent. We shall have some- 
thing further to communicate rejzarding this matter in our March number. 


fe 
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Organizing the Boys. 


We are daily receiving answers to the questions asked on page 88 of the 
January number of THE AMERICAN BOY with reference to the conditions sur- 
rounding boy life in American towns and cities. Any reader of THH AMERICAN 
BOY, whether he be a member of the Order or not, who has not answered these 
questions should set about doing so at once. From the answers received we 
are making a list of men and women in American towns who are said to be 
ready to do anything within their power in the way of assisting THE AMER- 
ICAN BOY in the improvement of boy life and the bettering of conditions sur- 
rounding boys in their vicinities. To each of these persons we are sending a 
circular letter containing six suggestions as to how to go to work, and before 
the winter is over we should have the work of organizing boys’ clubs along 
moral, social and intellectual lines well advanced. There are thousands of men 
and women who are ready to help boys if they are told how to do it. We are 
endeavoring to give the information. All we need to know is the conditions in 
the town and the names of men and women who are ready to help. 
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GILES GIBSON, 
Captain of Brant Company, No. 380, Brant, Mich, 
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They are going to have a ‘feed’ before) 
long, at which all members will be al- 
lowed to eat their fill. The gymnasium 
is growing rapidly and much interest is 
being taken in athletics and physical 
eulture. The Captain writes: ‘The boys) 
are all very proud of the club, and the) 
citizens of the town speak very highly 
of it.,—MOUNTAIN HOME COMPANY,) 
No. 28, Otsego, Mich., holds its meetings) 
at the homes of the various members. | 
Dues, five cents per month. A fine of 
one cent a word has been imposed for} | 
the ‘use of profane language during] 
meetings, and a fine of three cents for] 
absence from meetings without good ex- | 
cuse.—LITTLE GIANT COMPANY, No. 
34, Carney, Mich., is an athletic company, | 
No more meetings will be held until 
January 1, 1903, when it will organize a 
track team and also a baseball team, and 
the boys will start in training for the 
Field Day sports. ‘The Company colors” 
are red and white, and it expects soon 
to have a flag.—COYOTES COMPANY, 
No. 3, De Smet, S. D., held its regular 
semi-annual election of officers the even- 
ing of November 14, at which time the 
following officers were chosen: Cap- | 
tain, Curtis C. Brown; Secretary, Claude 
Stockwell; Treasurer, Lester Carpenter. 
It recently purchased a second-hand set 
of boxing gloves for. $2.00, and will buy |a* 
more athletic goods ‘as soon ,as it has | 
money in the. treasury.—WILLIAM T.]|7 = 
SHERMAN COMPANY, No. 24, Lancaster, 

O., has its club room only a few blocks | 
from the birthplace of the man _ for] 
whom it was named.—JOHN BROWN | 
COMPANY, No. 6, Paola, Kas., held its | 
first meeting in its new rooms the even- | 
ing of October 29, when a very enjoy- | 
able time was had. After the meeting 
adjourned the boys boxed for half an 
hour. EMPIRE STATE COMPANY, No, 
18, Lorraine, N. Y., holds its meetings 
onee a week in its club room. Company 
dues, ten cents per month. It has a small | 
library consisting of books and maga- | 
zines contributed by the members. The }| 
boys are very proud of ‘their charter | 
and hope soon to have it framed.—uvU. S. | 
GRANT COMPANY, No. 9, Eureka, Cal., 
recently elected the following officers: 


Captain, Carl Gustafson; * Treasurer, | ut 
Roeland Wight; Librarian, August Gus- | 
tafson. It has a club room, but expects | 


soon to move into a new and better one. | 
—PROF. F. B. WILLIS COMPANY, No. | 
3, Ada, O., has not been holding regular | 
meetings since September 1, because all ]| - 
the members excepting one are in the | 
School Class. The boys 
have five studies, namely, Latin, Litera-— 
ture, Rhetoric, Geometry and Bookkeep- 
ing, and the Captain says, “It keeps us 
hustling to get them.” Meetings will be 
held whenever it is possible to do so.— }|- 
JOHN HARRIS COMPANY, No. 10, Har- — 

risburg, Pa., is getting along finely. 
The boys are about to finish a sail 
wagon at which they are working and 
the Captain promises us a picture of it. 
—DANIEL BOONE COMPANY, No. 3, 
Wayne, Neb., has had exceptionally hard Hi: 
luck. It had a nice club room, with | 

nineteen members and about sixty books 
in its library, and was getting along | 
nicely, when some outsiders broke the 

door in and stole the books, the pic-. 
tures on the wall, the charter, and, in 
fact, everything excepting the carpet, | 
chairs, tables and bookcases. Up to that 
time meetings had been held every week 
when a fine program was rendered. This 
happened last spring, and the boys are 
very much discouraged, but hope to hold 
together.—JAMES LANE COMPANY, No. 
8, Yates Center, Kas., is progressing 
nicely and rapidly increasing in mem- 
bership.—_ GENERAL PHILIP SHERIDAN 
COMPANY, No. 3, Newberg, Ore., is an 
athletic company. This Company is do- 
ing good work and expects to add more 
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(Continued.) 


members soon. We have the promise of 
a picture of the Company .in. the near 
future.—FLICKERTAIL COMPANY,. No. 
6, Devils Lake, N. D., recently elected 
the following officers to serve for six 
} months: Harlan R. Fancher, Captain; 
: Joseph Glerum, Vice Captain; John B. 
F James, Secretary; Robert Cairns, Treas- 
i urer; Orville Duell, 
McClory, Sergeant-at-Arms. Meetings 
' are held every two weeks at the homes 
| of the various members. The proposed 
f Constitution and By-Laws have been 
adopted, with a few slight changes.. Dues 
are five cents a~month, with an initiation 
fee of ten cents. A library of about fif- 
teen books has beén started, and great 
interest is taken in the work of the Com- 
pany.—OLIVET COMPANY, No. 13, Olivet, 
ppehe, has elected the following officers: 
Captain, Ralph Peters; Secretary, Neville 
Stewart; Treasurer, John Towler. The 
Company is progressing finely. 
(To be Continued.) 


AMERICAN BOY LIB- 
ERTY DAY. 


Suggestions for Programs for 
Companies of the O. A. B. 
for February 21, 


The following suggestions are made 
for the meeting of February 21: Make 
it public. A printer will, for little money, 
turn out fifty invitation cards, more or 
less; neadine-as:tollows:— $——<——————— 
Company, ORDER OF THE AMERICAN 
BOY, invites you to be present at Amer- 
ican Boy Liberty Day exercises, to be 
held at the home of at 
——_—_—_———, Saturday evening, Feb- 
ruary 21, at 7:30 o’clock.” Admission 
free.’ Decorate the room with’ pictures 
of George. and Martha Washington, 
Lafayette, and other patriots of Revyolu;, 
tionary times. You can borrow these 
from friends and acquaintances,” Dis! 
play American flags over pictures: 
mantles ang chandeliers, or hang them 
as portieres in doors. Set: up little 
tree on a table and decorate it with 
miniature guns, flags, Knapsacks, can-, 
nongs, etc., and tie to its trunk a minid- 
ture hatchet cut out of pasteboard? 
Have all members of the Order, so far 
as they can, dress in the costume. of 
Revolutionary times. (See the pietures 
of Washington as a man and as ‘a boy 
in this number of THE AMERICAN 
BOY). ‘Any mother can, with the exeér- 
cise of a little ingenuity, turn a suit of 
clothes temporarily. into the = old-time 
style. As songs or.solos, or choruses for 
the Company or the whole audience, sing 
“Yankee Doodle,’ “America,” “The Star 
Spangled .Banner,”’ “Columbia, the Gem 
of the. Ocean,” “Hail Columbia;’’ and 
other’ such. songs.. For readings, use 
matter in this number of THE AMER- 
ICAN BOY regarding Washington and 
Lafayette. For declamation, use “Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address.to His Army.” 


B/ 


a 


Have some one read the Declaration -of = 


Independence. If you have a copy of: the 
February, 1902, AMHRICAN “BOY, clip 
out and paste up conspicuously the pic- 


the article; . ‘George 
Washington, the Boy.” The February, 
1901, number contains good matter that 
can be used for readings or recitations. 
Be sure to begin and close the program 
with the salute to the flag. Ask some 
gentleman, say the pastor of a church, 
school superintendent, teacher, or editor 
of a paper, to deliver a.short address 
on “Washington, the Patriot.” Perhaps 
the mothers of the boys will provide 
simple refreshments-—not an, expensive 
banquet. In memory of the old times, 
refreshments may Consist-of apples, pop- 
corn, doughnuts, ete,, with coffee or 
lemonade. These suggestions will: give 
ample material for a very interesting 
and instructive program, lasting from 
an hour to two hours, and sending every- 
‘body home a more intelligent and 
patriotic American. -We shall be glad 
to receive reports as promptly as pos- 
? sible from all companies holding pbeciat 
exercises on February 21. 


some one read 


r ” 


Librarian; Sherman. 


-Affirmative, 


tures appearing on page 125 and have | 
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Rank of Individual and Company Members 


Nort:—An INDIVIDUAL MEMBER is one who does not belong toa Company. ACOMPANY MEMBER isamember v 
belongs toa Company. An HONOR MEMBER is a member who has had his name on The Legion of Honor Roll. 
Every Member of a Company (excepting an Officer) is @2....00reenaeveveat 
Every Officer of a Company (Captain, Secretary, etc.) is a. a 
Every Member (Individual or Company Member who sends us One New Subscription is 
Two New Subscriptions is 
Three New Subscriptions is a 
Five New Subscriptions is a. 
Ten New Subscriptions is a. : : 
‘‘ Twenty-five New Subscriptions is a EIGHTH DEGREE MEMBER © 
‘‘ Thirty-five New Subscriptions is @ NINTH DEGREE MEMBER — 
Fifty New Subscriptions isa... 


Every time you send sufficient new subscriptions you will receive 
We pay CASH commissions on the subscriptions or give PREMIUMS if you prefer, (see our Premium List sé: 
you) and we furnish to you free PRIVATE STAMPS and a BADGE showing your rank. In addition, a Tenth ame 

Member receives THE AMERICAN BOY free DURING HIS LIFE; a Ninth Deen Member receives it for eee 


and the Highth Degree for FIVE YEARS. 


Pints ase. Murphy Gaioune: No. 
1, New. York, 


The weekly meeting’ of the Timothy 
Murphy Company’ was held at the High 
School building Thursday-evening with the 
following program: Debate, ‘Resolved 
That the United States Senators Should 


Be Hlected by a Direct Vote of the People.’’ 


TIMOTHY MURPHY COMPANY, No. 1, 
Cobleskill, N. ¥. 
Photo sent by Ex-Captain J. Donald Davis 


Willard Hard and Herbert 
Rose; negative, Newton Mann and: William 
Hutt. ‘Quartet, Messrs. Shafer, Stilson, 
Rose and Brunell; T. M. C. Tattler, Richard 
Stilson.  Biela Niebauer was elected a 
member ‘of. ‘the Company. The debate was 
warmly contested, each side having pre- 
pared strong arguments, which wovid have 
astonished some of the Senators at Wash- 
ington, could they have heard them. The 
affirmative side arguing on the popular side 
of the question had a decided advantage 
and they were declared the winners. After 
the close of the program ,the following of- 
cers were elected. for the ensuing year: 
Captain, George C. Brunell; Vice-Captain, 
Luman. J. Shafer; Secretary, Richard J. 


‘Stilson; Treasurer, Adelbert 3; Hard; Li- 


brarian, Hubert Rose; program committee, 
George C. Brunell, 
Edward Vosburgh; initiation committee, 
Willard Hard, Newton D. Mann and. Harold 
Rose.—From the Albany (N. Y.) Journal. 


°The American Boy Legion of 


i Honor: 


THE AMBRICAN® BOY will present to 
every ‘boy in America who distinguishes 
himself during 1903 by excellence in 
school work, or good deportment at 
school or at home, or praiseworthy en- 
deavor in any field of work or play, or 
heroic action, or, in general, such con- 
duct as entitles him to be recognized 
as worthy of a high place among boys 
who earnestly strive to be manly and 
true, a membership in THE ORDER OF 
THE AMERICAN BOY and a Legion of 
Honor ribbon attachment to his O. A. B. 
badge. The evidence to support his 
claim to this distinction must come from 
some adult man or woman, who knows 
the facis. : 


J. Donald Davis and. 


‘regular business meeting was 
| room, where: a two-course: 


r toe 


‘thirty days. 


O. A. B. Reception. 


Rev.. C. W. Fletcher, pastor of the Bap- 
tist- Church..and chaplain of the Order of 
American Boys, gave a reception to the 
American “Boys Jast Monday -evening. A 
held, after 
which the boys adjourned to the- dining 
supper was 
served, The toasts, which were responded 
in a fine manner; were as follows: 
Oliver: Whipple; 
Stewart; ‘Life's —Lessons,”’ 
F. J. Stevens; “Character,” Ey O; Ch 
man: ‘“Life’s Destiny,’ A. S. © Austin; 
“What the World Owes Us,’’ Leo Johnson; 
“What We Owe the ‘World, 2h OS SWE 
Fletcher. The Junior Male Quartet fur- 
nished some of their fine’ musie and Arthur 
H. Prieur favored the company witha 
solo. The house ‘was tastily decorated with 
red, white and blue and at each- place at 
the table lay a.small U. SBS. flag. -The 
company. broke up at 11 o’clock, after hay- 
ing a very pleasing evening. Rey. Fletcher 
has spent a good deal of time and energy 
for the advancement of the Order and 
deserves the combined thanks and best 
wishes of all who are in any way _con- 
nected with the American Boys.—From 
oe ee (Mich.) ARGUS of July 


Black Hawks Win—D efeat Fresh- 
men by Score of 15 to 0. 


Yesterday forenoon at the first ward 
football grounds, the Freshmen footbali 
eleven of the local high school was de- 
feated by the Black Hawk eleven, the 
score being 15 to 0 in favor of the Black 
Hawks. 

The Black Hawk football eleven is 
composed of members of the Black Hawk 
Club, which is one of the many organ- 


“Citizenship,” 
Purpose,” A. B. 


izations of boys who take THE AMPER-° 


ICAN BOY, a paper especially for boys. 
They have a cozy building at the corner 
of Fifth and Washington court for their 


club. room.—The Sheboygan (Wis.) Tele- ‘ 


gram. — 


Degree Ribbons and Private 
Stamps. 


Degree ribbons and private stamps 
have been distributed to all members of 
THE ORDER OF THE AMERICAN BOY. 
The First Degree ribbons, to which all 
members of companies are entitled, have 
not been sent to any company members 
whose names have not been reported to 
us by their Captains within the past 
We want to know who are 
the members of companies at the present 
time so as not to send ribbons to boys 


| who have resigned their membership or 


to companies which have disbanded, if 
there are any. Company officers are 
entitled to Second Degree ribbons and 


stamps, and if any officers have not re- } | 


ceived them they will please notify us. 
Members of the Order who have ob- 
| tained subscriptions and are entitled to 
"a higher rank than Second -Degree should 
have received ere this their ribbons and 
stamps, and we trust they are working 
to obtain more subscriptions and higher: 
rank. 


=“Hife’s , 
ap-.. 


| “Fighting Bob” 


_and Clarke Company, No. 


No. 


O. A. B. Pennant 


. FIRST DEGREE MEMBER 
. ++ SECOND DEGREE MEMBER 

a... THIRD DEGREE MEMBER — 
a... FOURTH DEGREE MEMBER 

FIFTH DEGREE MEMBER — 
. SIXTH DEGREE MEMBER 
. SEVENTH DEGREE MEMBE 


. TENTH DEGREE MEMBER 


BOY will celebrate by “special | prog 
the following eleven great days 
the remainder of this year: F 
21—AMERICAN BOY LIBER 


AMERICAN BOY FAIR; pier 
ICAN. BOY INDEPENDEN CH 
August 22—AMERICAN BOY > 
FIRE AND CORN ROAST; Septemb 
—AMERICAN BOY FIELD DAY 
tober ee BOY 


pany member, will look forward 
days as red letter aan fon 1903 


Grizzly Company, Non ; 
California, ~ Berkeley, Cala 
Stephen Christy; Golden State C 
No. 12, Division of California, | 
Cake, Ga tain Arno Stovall; 
pany, o. 14, 

Moines, Ia., Captain Arthur 1 
Company, | 
vision of Iowa, Oelwein, Ia., Captain 
mour Platt; Louis Field Lynn Cc 
No. 7, Division of Missouri, Kar 
Mo., Captain Harvey Goodj 


Oregon, Baker City, Ore: 
Ketels; “The Maplewoods” GC 
17, Division of Iowa, Ida Gro: 
tain Ralph Muma; North Star 
35, Division of Michigan 
Mich.; Captain Charles B. eat 
Ww. Taylor. Company, No. 26, Dir 
Ohio, Louisville, O., Captain ‘iF 
Clapper; Fort Jenkins Compan} 
Division of Pennsylvania, Wes 
Pa., Capea Stanley | Noble. i; 


— 


Our Circulating ‘Lins 


Every Company of THE. 01 
THE AMERICAN BOY may | 
headquarters a library of five 
and hold the same for a reasoi 
upon payment of fifty cer 
charges on the books from 
point. Write for parcewl 

The following letter : 
braries are appreci 


Gentlemen: * 
very much. and 


Yours for M. 


Captain Mountain oe 


LL of this happened three years ago; 
_though I suppose, if we boys 
hadn’t gone over to Fitsburgh to 
_ see Diamond Charlie’s Wild-West 
ag it would never have happened at 
We three, Tony Loomis, Billy Gandy and 
, had been together a good deal that 
summer. Though, for that matter, the 
Loomis farm joined ours and Tony and 
I had been together pretty much all of 
_ our lives. 

Billy Gandy was an orphan, and worked 
for old Gabriel Swartz, He was older 
han Tony or I, but he was quite a little 
dull looking, and slow in his 
hs Yet, in spite of all this, he 
could jump farther, run faster, and pull 
a trigger with greater precision than 
any other boy in the township. At the 
Thanksgiving hunt he had won a rifle, 
over a lot of big- fellows, for bringing 
down more game than any of the rest. 
As we walked home from the show that 
night, excitement ran high over the ex- 
ploits of Diamond Charlie. Tony had 
bought Diamond Charlie's book called 
The Peerless Pirate of the Plains’ and 
ve agreed to meet the following night in 
our Tae and take turns at reading it 
oud. 

The book was very exciting, and I went 
about my work feeling that cutting corn 
and digging potatoes was tame work in- 
eed. I remember, the night that we 
finished the book (leaving the scout, his 
way strewn with dead Indians, bears, 
and smaller game, all brought down by 
his rifie), that Tony spoke up and said: 
“Boys, let’s form ourselves into a band 
of scouts and strike out for the west.” 
“What would we do when we got 
there?” Billy spoke up more quickly 
an he was in the habit of doing. 
O, shoot Indians and _ bears,” 
swered, rather indefinitely. 
‘Well, I'd like to bring down a few 
bears,” Billy replied, “but I dunno as I’ve 
got any cal) to shoot Indians.” 
_ At this juncture, I remarked that “I 
eee believe our folks would hear to 
“Who's goin’ to ask their folks?” Tony 
answered, giving me a withering look. 
‘We'll leave at black midnight, swear- 
ing to divulge to no one our whereabouts 
ll we have become famed as the ‘Ter- 
rs of the Borders.’” 
I knew that Tony had taken 
; 1 for word, from Diamond 
Charlie’s book, it was not without its 
hast upon me; and I fell readily in with 
his plans, ashamed to acknowledge that 
I had ever thought of anything else. 
Billy, however, was not easily won 
To be sure, we might have gone 
but going west without 


Tony 


rearms and such provisions as we could 
mveniently carry. The firearms con- 
isted of an old revolver, for which 
ny had traded all of his school-books, 
rusty flintlock that had belonged to 
_ my father, and Billy’s splendid, new rifle. 
: r purse which was to be the common 
) erty of the company, contained just 
m dollars and forty cents, though 
ost ten dollars of it had been Billy’s 
ribution. 
Tony informed us that his name was 
be “Antonio the Terrible.” 

* what’s Billy an’ me to have?” I 
ed, feeling that this wasn’t exactly 


Tee : 
Er—let me see,” Tony mused, “how’d 
ild Cat Billy’ do?” 

At this I burst right out laughing. For 
really looked more like a meek old 
eat. This made Tony so mad 
' refused to go on; so I was 
d to remain plain Ned Smith to the 
| of the chapter. 

e first few days out, we got on very 
il. We managed to keep clear of the 
and informed inquisitive people 
e were going over to the next 
01 for a few days’ shooting. 

Aes ien we had been out about ten days, 
thin egan to look rather discouraging, 
ly proposed that we make for the 
railroad town and take our 
at stealing a ride. When we 
: yma, we were a sorry look- 
eed. As we sat in the freight 
s waiting for night to come on, Tony 
y nudged me, exclaiming in a 

‘ er: “Diamond Charlie.” And 
oeming toward us, not Dia- 

Tlie, but a young man_ with 


his minute, if you sa 
in bluntly. : , 
rivate car doesn’t leave 
replied, consulting his 
“There is one thing,” 
- carelessly at our 
baggage of any de- 
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Westing—Mattie M. Boteler 


stranger answered indifferently, “though 
I was about to add that the _ special 
freight, carrying the baggage belonging 
to my men leaves in a few minutes. It 
is under heavy guard and, if you desire, 
I will take whatever valuables you have 
over to the car.” 

I noticed that Billy handed the bag- 
gage over rather reluctantly. I, how- 
ever, would have handed him the pocket- 
book, had not Billy sharply commanded 
me to put it back into my pocket. 

“You will please to remain here until 
I return,” he said suavely, as he turned 
away. “I want you to meet my partner 
and dine with me at my hotel.” 

As we sat waiting his return, a train 
rolled past. With a howl of rage, Billy 
jumped to his feet, pointing to the car 
where, at an open window, our young 
as sat fanning himself with his broad 

at. 

“Has that train gone?” Billy panted, 
rushing up to the station master, 

“Looks like it,” the man answered 
coolly. 

“C—can't you stop it?’ Tony shrieked. 
“That fellow with the wide hat and pis- 
tols stole our baggage.” 

“You don’t say!” That was Jim Cowles, 
I knowed he was a thief; but I didn’t 
think he’d steal from a pa’ssel o’ chil- 
dren.”’ 

Children indeed! To Tony and me, this 
was worse than the loss of our traps. | 

About midnight we managed to board 
a freight, but we were put off about 
twenty miles out of Lacoma. It was too 
dark for us to go on, so we wrapped our- 
selves in our blankets and lay down a 
little distance from the railroad. 

In the morning we saw that some one 
was camping by the stream about half 
a mile away; and, on going over, found 
a man.getting breakfast and an old white 
mule grazing near by. After some con- 
versation, the man proposed to sell us 
the mule. 

“Gentlemen,” he declared,“I would’nt 
part with Nance, but I’m going to finish 
my journey by rail, an’ I can’t take her 
with me.” 


We all went over and looked at the 


mule and, after a good deal of talk, ey 


the owner offered to sell her for five 


“Be still! They’re hitching us onto the 
train and, if we keep still we'll soon be 
out of this.” 

At the first station, a brakeman came 
and peered into the car. Billy gave him 
a beseeching look and, pointed to the 
sick boy. The man closed the door and 
went away, but he came back after a 
while and slipped a paper into the car. 
It contained several slices of bread, and 
on the paper was the writing: 

“These cars are being taken to head- 
quarters. Keep still and I’ll get you 
through.” 

Toward the end of the second day our 
good friend came to the car and man- 
aged to whisper: 

‘Tve got to leave you here, an’ I think 
pheyse drop your car at the next sta- 
tion.” 

I wanted very much to ask him where 
we were, but he was gone before I could 
speak. Tony’s condition was becoming, 
every hour, more alarming. His legs 
were badly swollen, and the greater 
part of the time he lay in a kind of 
stupor. 

All day it had been growing colder and 
the snow was beginning to sift into the 
ear. AS we sat shivering in the dark- 
ness, Tony roused up and spoke in a 
weak, husky voice: 

“Boys, I'm going to die. I’ve been a 
pretty bad fellow, but I want you to tell 
mother that I’m sorry. Tell her if I'd 
lived to get back to the old home—” 
here his voice failed him. I don’t know 
what Billy did, but I know that I broke 
right down and cried like a baby. Just 
then the train came to a stop, and after 
considerable delay, went rumbling on. 
leaving us standing upon the side track. 

We pushed open the doors and looked 
out. It was very dark, but we could see 
lights, apparently not far off. I climbed 
Gat of the car and started in search of 
help. 

After climbing several fences and fall- 
ing into a ditch, I came to the back of 
the house from which the light came. I 
stole up to the window and looked in. 
For a minute I thought I must be dead 


Tony sent spinning across the grass. 


dollars and’ throw in his bag of pota- 
toes and bacon. 

“We'd better take her,” Billy advised; 
‘df we take a claim, she’ll come handy 
about the farmin’.” 

Farming indeed! That wasn’t what 
Tony and I had come West for. But, as 
our store of provisions were about ex- 
hausted, we consented. 

We took turns that day in dragging 
Miss Nancy; and I’m sure we didn’t 
travel over ten miles. When we awak- 
ened the next morning Nance and the 
provisions were nowhere to be seen. 

We soon struck the trail and, after a 
weary tramp, found Nance quietly graz- 
ing on the ground where we had first 
made her acquaintanee. 

Tony looked so sick and tired that Billy 
and I insisted that he should ride the 
mule, while we took turns at dragging 
her. When darkness came on, we had 
not yet reached the place where we had 
eamped on the previous night. We de- 
-cided to take turns at watching the 
mule, Tony taking the early part of the 
night. s 

I had just fallen asleep, when I was 
awakened by a commotion and, just in 
time to see Tony sent spinning across 
the ape and Nance disappearing in 
the distance. We did what we could for 
Tony, bringing water from the stream 
‘and bathing his wounds. The poor fel- 
low seemed to be in great pain and 
moaned constantly. 

“There's an empty box car on the 
switch about a mile back. We must 
earry Tony down there,” Billy remarked 
briefly. We made a bed of dry grasses 
in one end of the car and. late in the after- 
noon, carried the sick boy and placed 
him upon it. 

By this time, Billy and I were com- 
Bletely worn out; so taking our pro- 
visions and a jug of water, we crawled 
into the car and were soon asleep. To- 
ward daybreak, we were awakened by a 
dreadful jar. I sprang up and, was about 
to open the car when Billy shook me, 
saying: 


sor=adid:. 


or dreaming. For there by the stove 
stood my mother, while Caleb sat by the 
table reading. I rushed into the house 
and I haven't the least idea what I said 
Indeed my recollection of what 
happened, for several days afterward, is 
somewhat misty; and, though all that 


happened three years ago, I can’t think | 


of it even now without a queer lump 
coming up in my throat. 

‘There have been a good many changes 
since then, Billy Gandy went West in 
earnest afterward and took a claim, and 
next Thanksgiving he’s coming back after 
Katrina Swartz. 

Tony has a situation as bookkeeper 
down at St. Louis, and I don’t see him very 
often. Poor old Tony! He paid pretty 
dearly for his wild-westing. His legs 
are all drawn and shrunken and he will 
never set foot on the ground again. 
While, as for myself, I’ve been so in love 
with the old farm ever since that mother 
says she believes all the gold in Cali- 
fornia couldn’t tempt me to leave it; 
and I think she’s about right. 
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In above (or servis) type, LOe, postpaid. 

unny Pig’s Head or Initial, 10¢, 
marks or Seals your mail. Family 
Printing Outfit, containing 3A font of 
type, pad, indelible ink, holder and 
tweezers B5e, other up-to-date designs 
shown in our big catalogue, 4 cents. 
: We make all kinds of Rubber Stamps. 
HAMMOND MFG. ©0., Dept. A. B., Aurora, UL 


Gold Rings FREE] 
Sell 10 p’ks of Smith's Hair 
Grower and Dandruff Cure 
atl0cesch. We trust you; 
gas) When sold send money and | 
we'll send 2 rings or choice 
sides from our premium list. Agents wanted 
Eosebud Pertunie Co., Box $4, Woodsboro, Md, 
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THE POCKET 
MANICURE 


RIMS, files, shapes, and cleans, and keeps 
the nails in perfect condition. A complete 
manicure for man, woman or child. 9 5 


Silver steel, nickel-plated. Sent postpaid 
KLIP-KLIP CO., 585 S. Clinton St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
eT ——— 


on receipt of price if your dealer hasn’t it. 
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We will give you_a guaranteed, 

Stem- Wind Nickel-plated Watch 
alsoa Chainand Charm, for sell- 
ing 19 packages of BLUINE 
atten cents each. Bluineis 

the bestlaundry bluingin the 
world and the fastest seller. 
Write us at once,and we will 
send you the Bluine and our 
large Premium List, postpaid. 
It costs yo nothing. Sim- 
ply send us the money youget 
for selling the Biuine, and we will 
send you the Watch, Chain and Charm, postpaid. 


BLUINE MFG, CO., 
Box I, - Concord Junction, Mass. 


Two Million Premiums given away during thelast5 years. 
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We Make a Specialty of 


Class Pins 
and Badges 


for colleges, schools, societies, 
etc. No miadleman’s profit—the 
goods come straight from factory to wearer. 

Either of the two styles shown, in any two colors of 
enamel with any three letters or any two figures desired. 
In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. A Sample 10cts.. 
In Sterling Silver $2.50 per dozen. A Sample 25cts 

Write for illustrated catalogue 2 - 
showing hundreds of designs free, 
Bey work Pde special 

esigns an estimates ladl 
furnished. $ “ 


BASTIAN BROTHERS 
76 Chamber of Commerce, 


ROCHESTER, _N. Y. 
EVERY BOY HIS OWN TOY MAKER. 


Tells how to make all kinds Toys, 
@team Engines, Photo Cameras, 
Windmills, Microscopes, Electric 
Telegraphs, Telephones, Magic 
Lanterns, Acolian Harps, Boats, 
from a rowboat toaschooner; al- 
so Kites, Balloons, Masks, Wag- 
ons, Toy Houses, Bow and Arrow, 
: Pop Guns, Slings, Stilts, Fishing 

els Tackle, Rabbit and Bird Traps, 
and many others. Allis made so plain that a boy can 
easily make them. 2@0handsome illus, This g eat book 
by mail10¢, 3for25c. ©, Oo. DEPvyY, Pub, Syracuse, N.¥ 
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ONE IS GOLD jaid Rings, one set with large 
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eth, Bea f./ ,, Enameled Brooches, set with dif- 
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take back all not sold. Address 
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instrument is concealed in the roof of the mouth and deteo- 
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2 lik op send 106, for this instrument with full 
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THE AMERICAN BOY 


The Widow’s Valentine—X °)°°7 


The Widow Gray lived alone in a small 
house on the outskirts of Clinton. She 
was about forty years of age, and had 
spent the last ten by herself. _ Her small 
garden earned for her a living in the 
summer, and in the winter she “took in 
washing” and knit stockings and gloves 
for the stores uptown. Her life was a 
hard one, at best, and many were the 
times when her thoughts went back to 
her happy childhood, so free from all 
care and worry, and to the time when 
she married “shiftless Jack Gray,” as he 
came to be called, and troubles came 
thick and fast, for “shiftless Jack” died 
the death of a drunkard, and she was 
left with nothing but the little house in 
which she lived. It cost her a great deal 
for wood, and food, and clothing, in the 
winter, and her weary hands plied the 
needle day after day in the struggle for 


* existence. 


As in other villages, Clinton possessed 
a lot of sport-loving boys; and, although 
their pranks were often of a thoughtless 
nature, they were good boys at heart. 

On this particular winter, the boys 
were worse than usual. “Tick-tacks” 
were placed on the minister's window, 
water was poured down the schoolmas- 
ter’s chimney, and numerous perform- 
ances of this sort were indulged in night 
after night. The local paper published 
an article on the “Boys of Today,” in 
which they were characterized as out- 
casts, demons, toughs, loafers, thieves— 


in fact, degenerates. Promptly, that 
night, the editor stumbled over a wire 
stretched in front of his residence; his 


hat was battered, 
fered a trifle 
stone walk. 


and his right eye suf- 
from connecting with the 
During the holiday vaca- 
tion the boys were especially active. 
Down in the hardwood lot, owned by 
Jack Barrett’s father, they erected a 
shanty of logs and bark, and there they 
held their councils of war. 

One night in early February, when the 
boys were returning from school, they 
noticed in Hilbert’s drug store the usual 
assortment of comic valentines. Here 
Was another chance for some fun at 
someone else’s expense, so the boys re- 
paired to the shanty to make the neces- 
Sary preparations. Jack Barrett had 
eight cents. Billy Gordon dug up a 
nickel, Sam Dudley added three cents, 
Pete Forbes produced seven, and Artie 
Wellman, the “Kid.” finished the col- 
lection with a single copper. Pete Forbes 
was made treasurer. With the twenty 
four cents, they could buy eight valen- 
tines, eight Stamps and eight envelopes. 
Then Jack drew a pencil and notebook 
out of his pocket and wrote down eight 
names. The Widow Gray’s name headed 
the list. 

That evening the boys purchased eight 
envelopes and stamps at the post office 
and eight valentines at the drug store. 
The one that they selected for the widow 
was a hideous picture of a tall, gaunt 
washerwoman. In her apron pocket was 
a huge flask, presumably of whiskey. 
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|Boys Boo 
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© e 
ON THE FRONTIER WITH ST. CLAIR, 
by Charles S. Wood. This story is by 
a& new writer, and he has produced a 
thoroughly wholesome book. It treats of 
the pioneers of the early days of Ohio, 
and of the eventful times of Governor 
St. Clair. There is much of stirring adven- 
ture and just the kind of reading of 
Which all healthy, vigorous American 
boys are fond. There are good illustra- 
tions by Chas. Emerson. 352 pages. Pic- 
torial cover. W. A. Wilde Co., publishers, 
THE YELLOW VIOLIN, by Mary A. Deni- 
son. This is a nice story about a little 
girl, who is left friendless and has to 
Sell newspapers for a living. She attracts 
the notice of a professor of the violin. 
who becomes her teacher and afterward 
turns out to be her long lost father. 
There are several pleasing characters in 
the book and also several disagreeable 
ones, but the book is worth reading. 311 
bages, with pictorial cover. Price, $1.00, 
The Saalfield Publishing Co., publishers. 


THE MONCASKET MYSTERY and How 
Tom Hardy Solved It, by Sidney Marlow. 
We have spent more time in reading this 
book than upon many others which have 
been sent to us during the past few 
weeks. There is Something true and 
wholesome about it, and the interest keeps 
on growing as one reads, that we con- 
fess to a feeling of gratitude to the 
author for having lifted us out of the flat, 
stale monotony which characterizes so 
much of the literature for boys now fiood- 
ing the market. The characters ih the 
book are portrayed with fidelity, there is 
never any confusion in the reader’s mind 
as to “which is which,” and the plot 
with all its details is carried on to a 
conclusion with Striking success. Tom 
Hardy’s fun, combined With his ingenuity, 


s to 
attention of the average Amer- 
The book has such a clean, 
Mmspiring tone about it, with 
Shade of prosiness, that 
parents will be glad to see it‘in the hands 
of their boys. 4 pages, z00d paper, 
clear type with attractive cloth cover. 
Price $1.25. The Penn Publishing Co., 
publishers. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL’S HANDY BOOK, 
by Lina Beard and Adelia B. Beard— 


ican boy. 
healthy and 


The words beneath the picture were 
worse than the picture itself, and below 
the words was written: 
From your friends, 
THE BOYS. 


The valentine was Placed in an en- 


velope and mailed with a two cent 
stamp. The letter, for such it appeared 
to be, presented a bulky appearance; 


and, for this reason, the boys expected 
that the widow would be greatly inter- 
ested in its contents. They were not 
disappointed, either. 

At seven o’clock that evening, the 
widow came to the druggist’s and pur- 
chased a little camphor. As soon as she 
left the drug store and entered the post 
office, the boys hurried in the direction 
of the little hut in which she lived and 
waited. Shortly after the object of their 
fun arrived. On one arm she carried a 
bag, evidently full of washing, and in 
the other she had two chunks of wood. 
Entering the cabin she Placed the wood 
beside the stove and dropped the bag in 
a chair. 

After starting the fire, the poor widow 
took off her hood and cape, and produced 
the bulky envelope from her pocket. 
Her face was pale as she hesitatingly 
tore the end of the letter open. Even 
then she paused as if fearful of what it 
contained. She stood facing the little 
window, so that the boys outside could 
see every move within. At last she 
drew the valentine out of the envelope 
and looked at it. Over and over, she 
read the words. She Was too old to ap- 
preciate the fact that it was only a joke, 
and then, too, the picture and the words 
brought back to her the memories of 
the past—of her husband and the life 
he had lived. Her dim eyes filled with 
tears, and she fell on her knees beside 
the little cot. The boys gazed intently 
on the scene before them; then suddenly 
Jack turned and started up the road, 
the rest following Silently and in single 
file. Straight to the shanty Jack went, 
and its rough walls heard the noblest 
consultation that the boys had ever held. 

The next night, armed with saws and 
axes, the boys cut up a large pile of 
hardwood; and, during the following 
week, each boy worked at odd jobs in 
a Way that surprised and mystified the 
Villagers. 

Late on St. Valentine’s night, Sam Dud- 
ley arrived at the Shanty with old Nance 
hitched to a single bob, on which the 
wood was loaded in two great piles. 
Then Jack produced a neat buckskin 
sack, fringed and beaded, and each one 
of the five boys dropped into it two 
bright twenty-five cent pieces. 

It was ten o’clock before the wood was 
unloaded and piled beside the widow’s 
house, and the buckskin sack was hung 
on the door lateh, with these words 
written on it: 

A VALENTINE, 
From your friends, 


THE BOYS. 


Surely the girl will be hard to please 
who does not find in this volume what 
she wants in the way of sport, pastime, 
or healthful and artistic work. Even the 
mothers will renew their girlhood days 
when taking part in some of the games 
and exercises appropriate to Easter or 
All-Hallow-Eve. Each season of the year 
has been provided for and no girl can 
possibly lament at any time, “I have 
nothing to do.” The barest mention of 
part of the contents of this fascinating 
and delightful book can only 
Wild Flowers and Their Preservation 


Games and 


Sports, Sea-side Cottage Decoration, A 
Girls Fourth of July, An Impression 
Album, Picnics, Burgoos and Corn- 


Roasts, Botany as Applied to Art, Quiet 
Games for Hot Weather, How to Make 
a Hammock, How to Make Fans, All- 
Hallow-Eve, Nature's Decorations and 
How to Use Them, Nutting Parties, How 
to Draw, Paint in Oi] Colors and Model 
in Clay and Wax, China Painting, Christ- 
mas Festivities, Making Christmas Gifts, 
Games for the Holidays, Golf, Bicycling, 
Swimming, Physical Culture, Girls’ 
Clubs, Seashore Games, ete., ete. The 
book contains over 550 pages with 500 
illustrations by the authors, and in addi- 
tion an alphabetical index which adds 

to its value. Price, $2.00. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, publishers, 
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Books Received. 
THE OTHER BOY, by Evelyn Sharp (The 
Maemillan Co., $1.25). 
MARCHING ON NIAGARA, by Edward 
Stratemeyer (Lee & Shepard, $1.00 net). 


LOVE SONNETS OF AN OFFICE BOY, 
by 8S. E. Kiser (Forbes & Co., 506 cents). 


TOM WINSTONE “WIDE AWAKE,” by 
Marthe, James (Lee & Shepard, 80 cents 
net). 

CRUISING ON THE ST. LAWRENCE, by 
Everett T, Tomlinson (Lee & Shepard, 
$1.20 net), 


DOG TOWN, by Mabel Osgood Wright, 
profusely illustrated (The Macmillan Co., 


$1.50 net). 
PICTURES OF PAINT-BOX TOWN, by 
P, Dutton 


Douglas Zabriskie Doty (E. 

& Co., $1.00). 

THE YOUNG VOLCANO EXPLORERS, or 
American Boys in the West Indies, by 
Edward Stratemeyer (Lee & Shepard, 
$1.00 net). 
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Notes. 


THE CONVENTION NUMBER of The 
United Amateur, the official organ of The 
United Amateur Press Association, is a 


remiums illug- — 
‘gcd wan others bere es 


very interesting number for pth ama- a 
teurs, both on account of its rea ng mat- no money1n advance, ; : 
ter and its portraits and biographical letter on postal, orde tive’ dozen needs ; 
Sketches of prominent amateurs. FErwin apers and one dozen im | 

B. Ault, 115 Sprague avenue, Spokane, them at once postpaid with are 


ist. When sold send us we 
inn which you seleet and are 
titledto,./ Write today and get resent 


prese! 
PEERLESS MFG. CO., Greenville, Pa,, Box 257. 


— 


Wash., publishes it for the Association, be- 
ing its official editor.—THE CHUM has re- 
moved from Sweet Springs to 421 East 
Seventh street, Sedalia, Mo. Paul H. Ap- 
pleby is the editor. While not very well : 
printed and consequently not so neat look- : ———— 
ing as some other amateur papers, the | i= 4 

Chum is still a meritorious publication, | & 
Though the mechanical part of publishing 
an amateur paper should be secondary in 
importance to the literary part, still’ the 
editor should take a pride in the appearance 
of his paper, and if his printing facilities 
are not sufficient should never rest until 
he has improved them.—THE STYLUS for 
September, Foster Gilroy, 16 Rigby avenue, 
Lansdowne, Pa., editor and publisher, is 
an especially neat, artistic and com- 
mendable piece of ‘printing. A good word 
for the editorial matter would not be out 
of place.—THE HUSTLER, published by H. 
Flemming and*G. Moore, 264 First street, 
Newburgh, N. Y., is well named, It has 
eight pages and a cover, three pages being 
advertising. With such a good advertising 
patronage The Hustler ought to at least 
pay its own way. There is no reason why 
amateur papers should not get advertising 
from local merchants, and thus help out 
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Barn a WATCH 


expenses, if ae oreo wit a ; 
it—_DEANE pres ; anoverton, 

Ohio, deserves credit for The Scribbler, KINSEY BURT COMPANY, os 
which he prints with a lead pencil. ‘‘Where 186 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


there is a will there is a way” is a motto 
that boys who have no printing presses, but 
want to edit papers, may well remember, 
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was quite as comfortable and much 


thrashing a boy ever got in his life! 


‘TRAMP who had made himself a bed of 
thay inthe Happy Hollow schoolhouse 
was responsible for the fire that burned 
the house to the ground-on the Saturday 
=~“ _night before the school was to have 

opened on Monday. It was supposed that a spark 

from the pipe of the tramp had ignited the hay, and 
in a short time the house was in ashes. There was 
no money with which to build a new house, and it 
was at first thought that the district would not have 
any school that winter. Avery Sharp lived within 

a short distance of the schoolhouse site. He had 

just completed a barn larger than he would need 

that winter, and he offered the use ofa part of the 
barn for a’ schoolroom for the fall and winter term 
of the school. The offer was accepted by the school 
board, and on the Monday after the fire a number of 
the men in. the district went to Avery’s house to get 
the barn ready for the school. A room;about twenty 
feet square was partitioned off, rude ~ 
seats and desks were made of un- 

planed pine boards, a very large stove, 

bought in the town six miles distant, » 

was set up in the middle of: the room, . 

three windows were set in the wall, : 

and the barn was ready for occupancy 
by the school. 


This hastily improvised schoolroom - 


cleaner than the old schoolhouse had 
been: The novelty.of going to school 
in a barn pleased the children, and we 
were all in good humor when the 
school “took up,” as we called it, the 
next Wednesday. «+ i » 
“Tf Si Barton and Jerry Dunn, and 
the other big and bad boys will only 
behave themselves when they start in 
we can have a lovely school this win- . 
ter,’ said Lucy Drewe to Nannie Ross 
at recess time on the first day of the 
school in the barn... .. : 
“Yes, ‘if? they only behave them- 
selves. It provokes me so to see the 
way those rowdies act.” 
“Don’t it, though.” replied Lucy. “I 
_ wish that we would sometime get a 
teacher who would and could sail in 
and give that Si Barton the best 


He is the leader, and if he could be 
made to behave himself the teacher could 
_ probably get along with the other boys.” 
_ “*But,”»said Nannie, in a. lower tone, 
as she glanced toward the school- 
house, “you can see for yourself that 
Mr. Butler cannot make Si Barton be- 
_have himself, if Si takes a notion not 
to do so. I don’t see why the direc- 
_ tors. ever. hired a little, delicate look- 
ing: man like Mr. Butler to teach our 
_ school, when they know that even. that 
big Mr. Shaw we had last winter could 
not manage Si.” — . 
_ “Well, you know that they didn't 
set out to hire Mr. Butler in the first 
place. They had a man named Dry- 
den engaged, a regular fighter, so they 
say; but he fell and broke his leg last 
k and this Mr. Butler came along 
they. gave the school to him be-. 
e there was no one else to give il 
I heard Jonas Hites, one of the 
tors, say to my father yesterday 
you couldn’t always judge a man 
s size, and that it might be that 
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this little Mr. Butler would manage the school bet- 
ter than a bigger man could manage Te 

Nannie admitted that this might be true, and Lucy 
added: 

“He speaks ‘as one having authority.’ I like that 
ring in his voice, and I’ll warrant you that he won't 
give up to Si Barton- without a struggle. If it wasn’t 
for that Si Barton what a nice school we might have. 
Si is at the bottom of all the mischief in this 
school.” 

This was true. The Happy Hollow school would 
have been easily governed had it not been for the 
evil influence exerted by Si Barton, a big boy of 
nineteen with the tendencies of the born bully. He 
was an idle boy and as evil as most idle boys are apt 
to be. It was his proud boast that the teacher “never 
wore shoe leather” who could “boss” him. He re- 
garded it.as being “bossed”’ if he complied with the 
most ordinary and reasonable rules of the school, 
and he was sure to set these rules at defiance before 
he had been in the school two weeks. He felt that 


it added to his laurels when he had succeeded in 


“running a teacher out” at the end of a month, and 
he rejoiced in the fact that he had compelled no less 
than three teachers to give up the school because of 
his conduct’ and the conduct of other. large boys 
under his influence. 

Si and a number of other large boys in the district 
did not enter.the school at the beginning of the 
term. ‘They. were needed on the farms’ on which 
they lived, and the school would sometimes be in 
session two or three weeks before all of. the pupils 
in the district were in attendance. 

The remarks of Si Barton when he first saw Mr. 


“Now, my friend, you are goin’ to mount this royal steed whether you will or no.” 
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Butler were not at all complimentary to that gentle- | 


man. 

“Gee whizz!” said Si, in a tone of what he supposed 
to be withering scorn, as he gathered some of his fel- 
lowers around him on the playground at recess time 
the first day Si came to the school. “I wonder how 
long that little chap thinks he can run this school? 
And I wonder if he really thinks that us big fellers 
are going to be bossed by him. Why, some day Ill 
just march up and take him by the ear and lead him 
to the door and tell him to git! But I'll come the 
good little boy act first and make him think I’m 
skeered of him so as to jar him all the more when I 
waltz him out. Of all the pulin’ little chaps that ever 
set up to boss it over a school he is about the 
worst!” 

Si enjoyed the novelty of going to school in a 
barn so much that he graciously condescended to 
behave very well for the first two or three weeks of 
the school. He wanted, moreover, to give the teacher 
a complete surprise when he made what he laugh- 
ingly called his “bad break.” 

“You fellers needn’t take no hand in it,” Si said 
to Jerry Dunn and two or three other large boys who 
would have been very tractable but for Si’s bad in- 
fluence over them. “I can manage this little affair 
all by myself when the time comes. Some day when 
you and our own dear little teacher are least expect- 
ing it all this ‘love and harmonee’ business will 
come to an end, and they’ll have to trot out a new 
teacher for old Happy Holler school. I’m getting 
kind o’ restless and am fairly spoiling for a fight, 
although I reckon I won’t have much of a one with 
little Sissy Butler. If he should git sassy and s’prise 
me by trying to put up a fight I'd 
have to turn him over»smy knee and 
give him a downright spankin’ before 
the whole school.” 

One morning, when the school had 
been in session about a month, Si in- 
timated to his chums at noon when 
they were on the playground that it 
was probable that “something might 
happen” before night. He leered and 
grinned as he made this announce- 
ment, and jerked his thumb over his 
shoulder in the direction of ‘the 
schoolhouse, in which the teacher was 
showipg a dull boy how to colve some 
problems in “partial payments.” 

Si had never been more affable than 
on this particular day, and the’teacher 
had begun to think that the stories he 
had heard about Si’s capacity for mis- 
chief must have been greatly exagger- 
ated. With the exception of one or 
two little outbreaks of impudence Si’s 
conduct had been very good, and Mr. 
Butler, who had been kindness itself 
to all of the scholars, felt that he had 
really won a victory over the bully of 
the school. 

When Mr. Butler rang the bell at 
the close of the afternoon recess Si 


ars, and the teacher said: 

“Where is Silas Barton?” 

“Here I be!” Si replied, and at that 
moment a door leading from -the 
schoolroom into the barn opened and 
Si appeared leading a big, sleepy 
looking white mule Avery Sharp had 
recently purchased. A wild shout went 
up from the boys in the room, while 
several of the older girls gave expres- 
sions of indignation. The smaller 
boys and girls sitting near the door 
fled shrieking to a remote corner of 
the room. 

“Whoa, Emmy!” bawled out Silas, 
and when the mule manifested some 
disinclination to enter the room Si 
tugged away at the halter and said: 
“Come along, Moses!” 

Mr. Butler rose from his chair with 
his blue eyes flashing and his face 
aflame with indignation. 

“What does this mean, Silas Bar- 
ton?” asked the teacher. 

Si grinned and winked impudently 
at the boys before saying: 


did not come in with the other schol- 


y- 
in 


} 


§ 


- the school. 
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“Well, it means that you are going to get a free. 
ride!”’ wrist 

“Take that mule right out of this room!” com- 
manded the teacher. 

“Aw, yeas,’ drawled out Si. “To be shore! All 
in due time, me friend, but when this mule critter 
goes out you'll go astraddle of it! Ketch on?” 

This was such a colossal piece of impudence and 
such a daring scheme that it amazed, even the boys 
most familiar with Si’s boldness. 

“Hope you ain’t no objection to riding bareback,” 
said Si. “If you have, there is a sidesaddle in the 
barn that I might put on for a ladyfied young gent 
like you!” 

The teacher’s voice had a note in it that thrilled 
most of the pupils as he said: 

“Silas Barton, I command you to take that animal 
out of this room!” 

“You command me!” said Si with a sneer. “Tl 
command you to git astraddle o’ this mule critter in 
a minute or two, and if you don’t do it T’ll be under 
the necessity of picking you up and setting you 
astraddle of him, embarrassing as that would be to 
both of us. Come along here, Moses!” 

The teacher whipped off his coat and pushed back 
his sleeves. He knew that he was no match physi- 
cally for the bully before him, but he was not to be 
intimidated on that account. His voice was _ per- 
fectly steady as he said: 

“I give you warning, Si Barton, that you will be 
sorry tor this!” 

“Aw, please don’t lick me, teacher,” said Si, af- 
fecting a whine that made some of the boys laugh. 

“Silence!” commanded the teacher, in a voice that 
caused even Si to wonder a little. 

“The fact is, Mister Teacher, that things have got 
kind o’ dull in this school and I propose to liven them 
up,” said Si. “Then I have come to the conclusion 
that you ain’t just the person I want for teacher of 
I want somebody that there’d be some 
glory in me lickin’ once in awhile, an’ there wouldn’t 
be no glory in lickin’ such a sissy as you. La, l 
could do you up with one hand tied behind me. 
Whoa, there, Emmy!” 

The mule had pulled back again ‘and Si gave the 
animal a cuff on the head with his palm. 
~ Si knew that there would be no interference on the 
part of Avery Sharp, for Avery and his wife had 
gone to town that afternoon and there was no one 
in the farmhouse. 
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Leading the mule forward until it stood in front of 
the teacher’s little table, Si called out to: Jerry Dunn: 

“Say, Jerry, you come and hold this royal charger 
while I assist our young friend to mount, seein’ that 
he will probably decline to mount the beast of his 
own accord.” 

Jerry came forward with a grin on his face, and 
when he had taken the halter in his hand Si whipped 
off his own coat and said: 

“Now, my friend, you are goin’ to mount this royal 
steed whether you will or no. And before you do 
so you might as well take a fond adieu of your be- 
loved scholars, for I can tell you that this is your 
last day as their dear teacher.” 

He said this with a leer, and stepped on the plat- 
form to lay hands on the teacher. To his amaze- 
ment and to the surprise of the whole school Mr. But- 
ler stepped forward, drew back his right arm and 
planted a blow squarely between the eyes of Silas, 
who gave a yell of rage and pain as he staggered 
back directly behind the mule. Then there was a 
still louder yell from Silas, for the old mule suddenly 
let one bony hind leg fly out and Si went reeling to 
the wall of the schoolroom, where he fell in a heap, 
erying out: 

“Q-0-0-0-0-h! He’s killed me! He’s killed me! 
Q-o-o-o-h, my leg, my leg!” 

The teacher was on his knees by the side of Si 
in an instant. 
was gone from his voice as he said: 

‘I’m sorry, Silas! Are you badly hurt?” 

Suddenly there was a yell of pain from some one 
else who had also been hurt. Frightened by the 
yells of Si and rebelling against the entire situation, 
the mule had suddenly caught Jerry Dunn’s arm be- 
tween its big, yellow teeth and had bitten him until 
Jerry dropped the bridle and began to howl with 
pain. The mule, now free from restraint, would 
probably have made sorry work in the schoolroom 
had not the teacher suddenly jumped to his feet, 
caught the animal by the bridle and called: 

“Whoa!” 

There was something in his voice that compelled 
obedience, and the mule stood quietly as the teacher 
stroked him gently for a moment, and then led him 
to the door and turned him loose into the barnyard. 


Then Mr. Butler gave his attention to Silas, who was. 


still lying on the floor writhing in pain, as well he 


might, for after a hurried examination the teacher 


said: 
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Every trace of anger and resentment 


“Well, Silas, I fear that it is you 
will have to say good-bye to the sc 
at least, for your leg is broken and I 
a very bad fracture. We'll get yo 
as we can and one of the boys n 
tor. Let me see what has been done tc 

Jerry had dropped into a seat, gras. 
and wincing with pain. There were 
sleeve caused by the sharp teeth of the 
he had taken off his coat it was se 
sleeve was soaked with blood, and the 
for a time that the teeth of the mule 
the bone of the arm, but this did 
the case. Mee 

“You'll have a lame arm for 
said the teacher, “and I advi 
once and have your arm attend 
all I can do looking after Silas. 2 
home at once. School is dismissed 
the day.” se 

Mr. Butler, assisted by some of 5 
subdued chums, hitched one of Avery Sh: 
to a wagon, the bed of which they fill 
They lifted Si into the wagon and 
self took the reins and drove to t 
father. It was after dark before t 
from the town four miles distant, and it 
midnight before the teacher got away from 
ton farm. He went to see Si nearly every d 
long before the injured boy was on his’ f 
he had become one of Mr. Butler’s firmest 

There was peace and harmony in th ‘a 
the day of the advent of “the new schola 
of the children laughingly calied the « 
fearful bite he had received and the un 
hibition of “grit” and muscle on the 
teacher, had so subdued the cowardly Jé 
was as tractable as any five year old b 
school; and with Jerry and Silas both 
tion the teacher had nothing at all to fe 
of the other pupils. Nig 

The remainder of the term was oné¢ 
delightful in the history of the distri 
handsome new schoolhouse was built 
mer it was the unanimous vote of 
Mr. Butler should be the teacher. | 
position and never before had Happy ~ 
such an appropriate name for the school. 
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LESSON VI.—THE, HALVING PRINCIPLE. 


As a thorough knowledge of the alphabet 
is essential to the student, the same 
should be written out from twenty-five 


to fifty times every day until the student 


is perfectly familiar with the various 
signs. ‘ 


We now come to a highly important and, at 
first sight, perhaps, rather difficult principle of 
our art—that of halving a consonant to express 
the past tense of verbs, or the addition of ¢or d. 
m order that you may thoroughly and easil 
master this pap Or ane principle, we must as 
your earnest attention to the following com- 
ments, illustrations, and exercise. Referring to 
the remarks on page 31 of the “Teacher,” we 
find that a thin consonant is made one-half its 
usual size to indicate the addition of 4. A thick 
letter when halved expresses the addition of d. 

A vowel before a half-sized consonant is read 


before both letters, as ) east = act. A vowel 


after a half-sized consonant is read next to th 
primary single, double, or treble iain: this: 


lim God,' cot. The half-length consonants are 


: named __ het, yp jent, art, - elt, ~ emt ~ end, Cwmilt, 
_ The half-lengths m, 2, Zand downward y» writ- 


ten thick, express the addition of @: 
> mate, -~ made. Ld and rd, like all the wane 


thick letters, are written downward, but are not 


used when a vowel intervenes; it and rt are most 


frequently written upwards, and th 
form of the latter reitee is used in prerarcnne Be 
the downward character, as a much better dis- 


' hand lessons can. do so by purchasing the 


tinction is thereby obtained in quick writing; 
thus, \4y felt, \¢_ fold. Such words as lead and 


read should be written (] | 


When acircle s follows a half-sized consonant 
it must be read after the ¢ or d added to the 


primary letter; thus, x pat, Yo pats (not past). 


No final vowel can_be placed after the ¢ or d 
added by halving. This rule requires the learn- 
er’s particular attention. | 

Here you should make yourself an exercise 
by writing out two or three times all the letters 
of the phonographic alphabet that may be halved 
for ord, This exercise will suggest such words 
as pat, pet, pit, pot; hit, chat, art, late; mat, mei, 
knit, mid, mud, &c. herever possible, form 
words by inserting a vowel rather than leave a 
mere consonantal outline. , 

The halving pene for the expression of ¢ or 
d applies equally to hooked and unhooked letters: 


\ pate, o. prate. In each case the added ¢ or d 


is read last, that is, asa final sound. A conson- 
ant with a circle s or. loop sé prefixed or suffixed, 
or even with circle s at both ends, may be halved. 
Work for this month to end of Exercise 53. 
Those of our readers who are desirous 
of taking up this valuable course of short- 


“Phonographic Teacher,” “Key ‘to Phono- 
graphic Teacher,’ and six ‘‘Phonographic 
Hxercise Books.’’ These works will be 
sent postpaid by Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 
Union square, New York; to any address 
on receipt of one dollar. 
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Here are hints of the new fabrics now being shown: — 


French Printed Organdie Raye, 40c. 
French Printed Plumetis, 
French Printed Natte, ° 
French Printed Nainsook,  - 
French Printed Piqués, 
French Printed Batiste, 
French Printed Louisine, 
Fancy Embroidered Swiss Muslins 
at 37%c. to $1.25 a yard. 
Printed Irish Dimities,. = - 
_ Printed Irish Linen Lawns, - 
Scotch Fancy Mercerized White __ ; 
Shirt-Waist Fabrics, 37%. to 75c. | Ame 


John Wanamaker, | 
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CHAPTER I. 
A BLOW ON THE CHEEK. 


TELL ye, Zeb Quigley, I _hain’t 
ot the money, an’ don’t see 
ow I’m goin’ to git it,” said 


Abe Benton, turning uneasily on 
pillow. “If I hadn’t a’ got down 
vith these rumatiz agin, I might a’ had 
for ye ‘fore this, but the prospect 
oks perty blue now.” 
‘You are unfortunate, I must admit,” 
replied Quigley, in a smooth tone; “yet 
’m not responsible for your misfortune 
d will have to insist on having my 
oney.” 
A distressed look came over Abe Ben- 
ton’s face. 
“T can’t see how I'm to git it,” he re- 
ied, after a pause. “Ye orter be easy 
a friend an’ neighbor.” 
“From a philanthropic standpoint— 
yes,” observed Quigley, casting his eyes 
toward the ceiling; “but the fact is, 
I'm a little pressed for money myself, 
t present, and can’t afford to indulge 
my conscience in any charitable enter- 
prises, however worthy.” 


Let ain’t askin’ for no charity!” ex- 


the visitor; “I only ask ye ter give 
a chance an’ I'll pay ye every cent— 
sry cent.” 


rtune, I’d soon be an object of charity 
yself or the next thing to it—a very un- 
easant situation I take it, as you can 
_ doubtless testify.” 
_ “Then ye’d have me sell the place ter 
pay off the mortgage?” 
eally, now, it’s not my place to sug- 
t a remedy. You understand the sit- 
tion and must make your own ar- 
gements. There are three hundred 
thirty dollars due, principal and in- 
‘est, but if you can raise the thirty 
liars of interest by tomorrow, I'll wait 
1 you're up before calling on_you for 
e principal. That is the best I can do, 
it is only to oblige a neighbor that 
depart from my usual method of doing 
usiness.” 
"ll do what I can,’ answered Benton, 
Till send Tom over tomorrow an’ let 
now how I succeed.” | ; 
es yy well,” and with this Mr. Quigley 
ok his leave. 
: oon as his visitor was gone, Abe 
turned on his pillow and looked at 
who was sitting by the open 
- busily engaged in stringing a 
f beans for dinner. 
n’t know what's goin’ ter become 
now,” he said in a dejected tone. 
ey insists on havin’ his money 
er sell the place, an’ it won't 
1ore ‘an the mortgage ealls for.” 
°*t no use to git discouraged,” 
; Mrs. Benton, in a hopeful tone; 
b. ve been in as bad fixes before, and 
<n fe Sot along somehow. We might sell 
_ the cow er one of the horses for enough 
font the interest—that would be bet- 
n partin’ with the place. I think 
find some way out of the trou- 


ig 


unded by wide stretches of 
The little 


Ze) 
th 


et 


had hoped to be able to 
is indebtedness in the fall 
rn was gathered, but mis- 
onspired to render this 
crop of corn proved 
nd early in the sum- 
d with his old mal- 
7 which rendered him 
f work. And this is the sit- 
iffairs at the Benton farm on 
in October when our story 


parents and two children, 

Tom was an industri- 
venteen, and afforded great 
father tending the 
neral work about the 
) was some five years 
, made herself useful 
her with the house- 
eeds in the garden 
shanty in which 


w between his father 
| taking place, Tom 
t work repairing a 
ne fence that ex- 


w 
“a 
vp 


s, it afforded an outlet for. 


mily consisted of four . 
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tended along the south side of the little 
twenty-acre field. 

When the lead mines, which were situ- 
ated along the base of the hill that 
skirted the field, had been worked out, 
huge piles of light red rocks taken from 
the mineral holes were dumped along 
the edge of the valley, leaving the 
ground in a bad condition for cultiva- 
tion. 

It required months of work to free the 
valley from the masses of rock that 
encumbered the soil, but the task was at 
last accomplished, and the rocks had 
been made to serve a useful purpose in 
piel ees a fence along one side of the 
field. 

It had fallen to Tom’s lot to perform 
most of the work of building the fence, 
and while engaged in moving the rock, 
he made the discovery that there were 
lumps of lead ore scattered here and 
there among the waste piles, and he 
resolved at once to gather as many of 
these as he could while engaged in the 
work. He remembered having seen the 
“serappers” gathering bits of. mineral 
from the dump-piles in the Joplin mines, 
and it ocurred to him that he might 
make it profitable to collect the mineral 
from the waste piles he was working on. 

He knew that it was worth three dol- 
lars and thirty cents a hundred in Jop- 
lin—a town only ten miles away—and 
when the work was finished he calcu- 
lated that he had at least five hundred 
pounds of mineral. Placing it in_a de- 
pression in the ground at the edge of 
the hill, he covered it with dead leaves, 
expecting to haul it to town as soon as 
he could find time to do so. He said 
nothing about the matter to his parents, 
intending to surprise them with the 
money when it should be needed the 
most. 

Tom was just lifting a large rock into 
place in the stone fence, when the sound 


evidently not satisfied whether Tom was 
serious or only poking fun at him. 

“Of course you couldn’t expect me to 
furnish you a house to live in,” he said, 
after a pause. “But it wouldn’t be any 
loss to me if you took the old rat-trap 
of a shanty with you when you leave.” 

“TI shouldn’t advise you to dispose of 
the house,’ remarked Tom, an odd twin- 
kle in his eye. 

‘Why so?” 

“Because it isn’t yours.” 

“Isn’t it? Well, just wait and see.” 

“Remember there’s many a Slip.” 

“Yes, but there isn’t any ‘slip’ about 
amortgage. The old man will fix that up 
all right, and I'll advise you to be more 
careful how you speak to me while you 
are so much in debt to me.” 

“To you? You have nothing to do with 
the case—it is simply a business matter 
between your father and mine—no affair 
of yours whatever.” : 

“T suppose you mean to say that it’s 
none of my business, then?” cried Paul, 
an angry flush mounting his face. 

“You can take it just as you see fit,” 
answered Tom, coolly. 

“Tf ET were in reach of you I’d chastise 
you for your insolence!” exclaimed young 
Quigley in a loud, angry tone, shaking 
his ivory-tipped riding whip at Tom. 
“T have a mind to do it anyhow!” 

“Well, ’'m not going to run away or 
climb a tree,” replied Tom significantly. 

“Oh! you dare me, do you!” cried Paul 
in a rage. “I’ll show you how to insult 
a gentleman—take that!’ and leaning 
quickly over the wall, he struck at 
Tom’s face with his riding whip. The 
tip end of the lash just touched Tom’s 
cheek, causing a red spot to appear and 
almost bringing the blood. 

Not a word escaped Tom’s lips, but 
with a spring like a panther, he leaped 
across the wall toward his antagonist. 
Paul Quigley saw his danger, and quick- 


; He struck at Tom’s face with his riding whip. 


of approaching hoofs came from_ the 
road that led by the field, and looking 
up, he beheld Paul Quigley coming, 
mounted on a handsome gray pony. He 
was a youth of about Tom’s own age, of 
graceful bearing, but owing to his fop- 
pish ways and an air of superiority 
which he invariably assumed, he was 
not popular among his acquaintances. 
Being the only son of the wealthiest man 
in that vicinity, he considered himself a 
superior kind of mortal to whom the 
greatest deference should be paid. 

“Hello, Tom!” he greeted in a familiar 
tone, riding up and reining in his pony 
beside the stone wall; “mending the 
fence, I see—well, it needs it.” 

“You are right,’ Tom replied. ‘There 
were some cattle in the field this morn- 
ing, and I’m trying to fix the fence so 
they won’t bother us: again.” 

“T hope you'll keep the fence in as good 
repair as possible,’ went on young Quig- 
ley, stroking his pony’s mane; “the gov- 
ernor says the place is to be mine as 
soon as the mortgage is foreclosed, and 
T’d like to have it looking as if someone 
had lived here.” 

“Would you?” replied Tom, a feeling 
of resentment coming over him at the 
young upstart’s assurance; “perhaps you 
had better save yourself the trouble of 
assuming the responsibility of superin- 
tending the place till it is really yours.” 

“Oh. the matter is all settled between 
the old man and me. I expect to have 
the old house you live in torn down and 
Hee away. It hurts the looks of 

ngs.’ 

“T wouldn’t have it torn down_ today 
if I were you,” observed Tom. dryly. 

‘What do you mean?” aseked the other, 
sous that he was being guyed by 

om. 

“You wouldn’t want to turn us out of 
doors, would you?” responded Tom, as- 
suming a grave tone. 

Paul looked sharply at the speaker, 


~ 


ly wheeled his horse with the intention 
of riding away, for with all his bravado 
he was a coward at heart and dreaded 
an encounter with Tom. But before he 
could put his intention into execution, 


-Tom was at his side and had grasped his 


bridle rein. The next instant Paul was 


dragged from his saddle and landed upon — 


his back in the middle of the_road. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
THE STRANGER. 


2 » 

“So you would strike me and run like 
a coward, would you?” exclaimed Tom, 
his face white with anger. “I have a 
mind to thrash you till you’ll remember 
it as long as you live.” 

As he spoke he grasped the frightened 
Paul by the throat and jabbed his head 
against the ground with a vigorous 
shove. . 

“Let me up!—help—murder!” shrieked 
Paul at the top of his voice. 

“Hold, there, you young vagabond! 
How dare you lay hands upon my son?” 
came a gruff voice, and looking up Tom 
beheld Paul’s father, wie had just rid- 
den up and was hastily dismounting. 

“He struck me with his whip,” 
plained Tom. ‘ 

‘Is that any reason why you should 
murder him?’ demanded the exasperated 
father, approaching and grasping Tom 
by the shoulder, and pushing him aside. 
‘T'll have a warrant out for you this 
very day, you young ruffian.” ‘ 

“He had no right to strike me,” said 

om. “He assaulted me first.” 

‘He is lying,” whined Paul, rising and 
brushing the dust from his clothes. “He 
tried to kill me simply because I spoke 
about the mortgage on the place.” 

“Take care!” warned Tom, advancing 
a step; “don’t you dare tell me I lied!” 

“Stand back, you young beggar!” thun- 
dered the father, stepping in front of 


ex- 


* business and attend to it.” 
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luck and a Stone Fence—Will Lisenbee 


Tom and assuming a threatening atti- 
tude. “Dare to lay hands on my son 
and J’ll thrash you within an inch of 
your life!” Then turning to Paul, he 
continued, “Get on your pony and go 
home; I'll attend to this fellow.” 

Paul was only too glad to obey, and 
catching his pony that was cropping 
the grass by the roadside, he mounted 
and rode away. is 

Then turning to Tom, Quigley caught 
pia by the shoulder and said in a harsh 
fone: : 

‘Now, you young outlaw, I'll punish 
you as you deserve.” 

Tom made a desperate effort to shake 
off the grasp of the enraged Quigley, 
but he was held powerless in an iron- 
like grip. He was a youth of great 
strength and activity, but he was no 
match for the burly man who now held 
him in his clutches. 

In his struggles to get free the boy 
was jerked from his feet and thrown 
violently to the earth. 

‘T'll teach you a lesson you'll not soon 
forget, you vagabond,’ panted the en- 
raged man, throwing himself upon the 
prostrate youth. 

Tom would have undoubtedly fared 
badly in the hands of the exasperated 
Quigley had not unexpected assistance 
arrived. At that very moment a _horse- 
man galloped upon the scene.- It was 
Nathan Kirby, a neighbor and friend of 
the Benton family. He was a low, heavy 
set man some fifty years of age; of a 
kind disposition, yet he was known 4as 
aman who possessed a wonderful amount 
of nerve and cool courage. He carried 
a crutch across the saddle in front of 
him, having lost one of his lower limbs 
while serving under Grant in the late 
war of the rebellion. 

‘What in the name of common sense 
aire ye doin’ thar, Quigley?” he ex- 
claimed, reining in his horse beside the 
combatants. “Ye aire old enough to 
ad better than to jump on a boy like 
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“The rascal has been assaulting my son 
on the public highway,” answered Quig- 
ley, “and I’m about to teach him a les- 
son he won’t forget in a hurry,” and he 
grasped a hickory club that lay within 
his reach, and was about to carry his 
threat into execution, when Kirby lifted 
his crutch in a menacing manner over 
the man’s head and said: 

‘Don’t ye strike that boy, Zeb Quigley!” 
_ “What! Do you mean to say that you'll 
interfere in this affair?’ blurted Quig- 
ley, in a rage, releasing the youth and 
rising to confront the speaker. 

“Ye heard what I said,” observed Kirby 
coolly. 

“Perhaps you'd like to take the thrash- 
ing in his stead!’ snapped Quigley, ad- 
vancing toward the horseman threaten- 
ingly. 

‘T hain’t no objections to yer tryin’ 
it,’ retorted Kirby; “but I’m under the 
impression that thrashin’ boys is more 
in yer line.” 

With a muttered imprecation, Quigley 
strode forward as to strike the 
speaker, but something in the cold glit- 
ter of Kirby’s eye caused him to pause. 
Domineering bully though he was,he was 
lacking in taat cool courage that charac- 
terizes the man of nerve. Seeing that 
he could not bluff Kirby by his bluster 
and bravado, and fearing a personal en- 
counter with him, he changed his tac- 
tics, and said: 

“Of course, I only meant to frighten 
the boy, though he deserves a severe 
punishment for his behavior.” 

“IT never knew Tom to be quarrel- 
some,” remarked Kirby, “an’ if he 
attacked yer son I reckon he must ’a’ 
had some cause.” 

“He struck me with his whip before 
I offered to molest him,’ spoke up Tom, 
showing the mark upon his face. 

“I thought so,” commented Kirby. 

“T don't wish to have any trouble with 
anyone,” observed Quigley, mounting his 
horse, “but I usually understand my own 
With this he 
rode off down the road in the direction 
of his home. When a few yards away, 
he turned in his saddle and continued: 

“I shouldn’t advise you to continue to 
meddle in my affairs, Mr. Kirby; I am 
not a man who easily forgets an affront, 
and it may be to your advantage to keep 
this in mind.” 

“Much obliged ter ye,” called out 
Kirby. ‘An’ I’d advise ye to let boys 
alone and do yer fightin’ with men.” 

Quigley muttered some unintelligible 
sentence and galloped away. 

“I thank you, Mr. Kirby, for protecting 
me from that man,” said Tom, addressing 
his protector; “he certainly would have 
used me roughly if you had not come 


up.” 

i *'Taint worth mentionin’,” replied 
Kirby. “It’s a pleasure to be of service 
to ye. I reckon that feller will not 


bother ye agin.” Then he rode off, leav- 
ing Tom standing in the road by the 
stone fence. 

It was now twelve' o'clock, and taking 
his coat from the fence Tom walked in 
the direction of his home. 3 

Now that the excitement was over, he 
regretted the encounter he had had with 
Quigley and his son, for he recognized 
the fact that they might work some 
harm to his father. 

On reaching home he related the cir- 
cumstance to his parents. 

“T hate it that ye had trouble with 
that man,” said Mr. Benton in a regret- 
ful voice. “He’s got the advantage of 
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us in holdin’ the mortgage on the place, 
and it ain’t likely he’ll neglect to make 
use of it now.” - 

‘T am sorry that it happened,” said 
Tom; “but Paul struck me, and I couldn’t 
take that.” - 

‘Tt won’t make no difference with that 
old Quigley, any way,’ spoke Mrs. Ben- 
ton. “He’s goin’ to do all he can to 
beat us out of the place—I could see 
that when he was here.” 

“He’s got ter have the thirty dollars 
interest to-morrow,” said Mr. Benton, 
“an’ I can’t see how we're goin’ to git 
it. He said he’d wait for the other if 
[I'll git him the interest.” 

“He wouldn’t ’a’ said that if he’d ’a’ 
thought we could git it,’ replied Mrs. 


Benton. “It’s only a plan of his to keep 
us from seein’ what he’s up to. He 
knows we hain’t got a cent in the 
house.” 


Tom’s heart gave a great leap as he 
thought of the scrap mineral he had been 
saving. This would bring part of the 
money necessary to pay the interest, at 
least, and he resolved to start to Joplin 
with it at once. 

In a few brief words he told his parents 
about the stuff and of his intention to 
take it to town and sell it that evening. 

“It is the hand of Providence,” said 
Mrs. Benton, stooping to kiss Tom’s 
cheek. 

As soon as the boy had eaten his din- 
ner, he hitched up the team of sorrel 
mules to the old linch-pin wagon and 
drove down to the field and loaded up 
the scrap mineral, There was a great 
deal more of it than he had supposed, 
and he felt sure there were eight or 
nine hundred pounds at least. 

Then, mounting the seat, he drove into 
the road, and flourishing a long dog- 
wood switch over the backs of the lazy 
animals, went lumbering on his way 
toward Joplin. 

The road over which he was compelled 
to pass was very rough, being rarely 
used, and he was forced to travel very 
slowly. It was almost four o’clock when 
he drove up and stopped his team in 
front of the Moffet & Seargent Smelting 
Works at Joplin. 

The weigher came out and after exam- 
ue the mineral in the wagon box, he 
said: 

“I can give you thirty two dollars per 
thousand for this; there is a little dirt 
mixed with it and I can’t pay the full 
price.” 

“All right,” answered Tom. “I'll take 
thirty two.” 

When the mineral had been weighed 
and thrown into one of the bins Tom 
foHowed the clerk into the office. 

“What name?” asked the clerk. 
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“Thomas Benton,” replied our hero. 

The clerk wrote out'a check and passed 
it to Tom. 

“There were twelve hundred and eighty 
pounds,” he said; “forty dollars and 
ninety six cents.” 

Tom could hardly believe his senses. 
Forty dollars seemed a very large sum 
to him, and he could hardly realize that 
there had been so much of the: mineral. 
Yet there was the check for $40.96 as 
positive proof of the fact. 

I might add that Tom’s miscalculation 
regarding the weight of the mineral is 
a common one with those unaccustomed 
to handling it. 

“Take the check to our office on Main 
street, and it will be cashed for you,” 
said the clerk, and with a polite “thank 
you,” Tom left the office. He had little 
trouble in finding the paying office, and 
soon had aroll of crisp bills in his hands. 
As he emerged from the building onto the 
sidewalk, he noticed a rather seedy-look- 
ing individual standing by the door who 
eyed the bills greedily as Tom thrust 
them into his inside coat pocket. 

After making a few purchases of some 
articles for his mother and sick father, 
he went to the post office and called for 
their mail. 

A letter addressed to “A. Benton, Esa., 
Joplin, Mo.,” was handed to him. It was 
post marked at St. Louis, and on the 
corner of the envelope was the card of 
one of the leading hotels of that place. 

“IT wonder whom it can be from,” 
mused Tom as he left the office; “I don’t 
know who would write to father from 
St. Louis.” 

As he pondered over the matter a sud- 
den thought came to him. Perhaps it 
was from the stranger that had come 
to their house some weeks before, and 
had gone away in so mysterious a man- 
ner.. But who was he, and why should 
he write to his father? 

Tom had often wondered who the 
stranger was, and what business brought 
him to that neighborhood. He was a 
man some forty years of age, was well 
dressed and seemed to have plenty of 
money. He had come to *the Benton 
cabin one morning on horseback, and had 
asked a good many questions about the 
watercourses and grazing land in that 
vicinity. 

He inquired if he might leave his horse 
there while he took a tramp across the 
hills to the nearest creek where he ex- 
pected to spend the day fishing, though 
he carried no tackle with him. In the 
evening he returned, complaining of a 
severe headache. That night he was 
taken with a congestive chill and it was 
over four days before he was able to 
leave his bed. During this time he was 


taken care of in the kindest manner by 
the Benton family, and Tom had brought 
a doctor from Joplin for him. For all 
these attentions he insisted on paying in 
a most liberal manner. 

As soon as he was able to ride, he 
mounted his horse one morning and rode 
away, saying he would probably not re- 
turn till night, and that was the last 
they had ever seen of him, 

It was not strange then that Tom 
should connect the stranger in some way 
with the mysterious letter. , 

Thrusting the missive into his coat 
pocket, the lad hurried back to where he 
had left his team, and climbing into the 
wagon, started the mules into a brisk trot 
in the direction of home. ; 

The sun was low in the horizon now, 
and he knew that it would be dark long 
before he could reach his destination. 
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The Boy Photographer 


THE AMERICAN BOY offers twelve prizes of 

wo Dollars each for the best Amateur Photo- 
graph received during the twelye months in the 
year, one priza for each month, also a second prize 
each month, of one dollar, for the next best photo- 
graph, the competition to be based upon the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of 
the Le a ia The contest is open to subscrib- 
ersonly. Photographs will be returned if stamps 
are sent gor the purpose. All photographs enter- 
ed in tHe contest and not prize winn@rs will be 
subject to our use unless otherwise directed by 
the sender, and fifty cents will be paid for each 
photograph that may be used, the pane Pnoto- 
graphs in any event to be our own, without further 
payment than the payment of the prizes. Write 
on the back of the DE ovourepn its title, with a 
description of the picture, and the full name and 


address of the contestant, who in every case must 
be the artist who took the picture. 


+@ 
Snap Shots on the Streets. 


With the ordinary shutter, amateurs 
who attempt to take street scenes nearer 
than twenty five feet to the camera are 
apt to be disappointed. With the object 
fifty feet away, say, a little movement 
will not be discernible on the plate if the 
Shutter is set to the highest speed; but 
when nearer than that a moving object— 
and there are always moving objects in 
Street scenes—will be almost sure to spoil 
the plate. The only exception is when the 
object is coming directly toward or going 
from the camera. 

One must learn to hold the camera both 
horizontal and perpendicular in taking 
street scenes, and should not be under the 
necessity of looking into the ‘“‘finder”’ to 
know what will appear on the plate. After 
practice, which to be sure is costly but 
worth the price, the “camera fiend’’ will in 
time be able to so quickly adjust his cam- 
era and make the exposure that the picture 
iS secured almost before anyone is “onto” 
the trick. 


Good Lenses. 


Very few manufacturers will admit that 
their lenses are not good, though with 
close questioning they might be willing 
to say better than 
others. Probably as Satisfactory a lens 
for amateur work and within economical 
limits as can be Secured is a rapid rec- 

‘ Such a lens gives images of 
straight lines, and does not distort. A 
lens should not show color at the edges 
of the image either. It should be achro- 
matic. The amateur, on the send-off, need 
not bother himself about “verastigmat”’ 
and “anastigmat”’ and other big words. 
Hach means something, to be sure, but 

are not always essential, 
good photography, Many a prize-winning 


picture has been made with a single cheap ' 


lens, 


Rapid Developing. 


The more rapid the developing the more 
precise must be the timing of the negative. 
This is why metol is out of favor with 
many professional photographers. They 
like pyrogallic acid because it gives them 
time to see what they are about. But 
some insist on having a rapid developer, 
and to such it is suggested that they use 
the formula of a member ot the London 
society who developed several negatives 
before that body in the short space of five 
seconds each. It is as follows: 


NOMI 
Hydroquinone ..... wicca Nacslslaulette ... 20 grains 
MGCLO) 22 eiccctanaerate ecvevecsevccssoce OO LYAinS 
AUGUPOME, teoaeene a colelolelatetereteteleiete 40 grains 
Sodium sulphite ........... Sieteucleete 480 grains 
WU CIIONS niente Bereta hata eseeccccese & OUNCES 
NO. 2. 
Potassium bromide ................ 10 grains 


8 ounces 
Equal parts of Nos. 1 and 2 are used 
without further dilution. 
This developer will fog some make of 
plates unless it is kept cool. 


BE A LEADER. 
Second prize photo: Nick Bruehl, Sherwood, Wis. 


Getting the “‘Hypo’’ Out of Prints. 


It is reported that if prints are squeezed 
after each washing, it will greatly facili- 
tate getting rid of the hypo in the fixing 
bath, which is the object of all the wash- 
ing. This will be welcome news to those 
who do not have running water, and so 
are compelled to put their prints through 
a dozen or more washings. If the hypo is 
not all removed, the prints will in the 
pougse of a few months begin to turn yel- 
ow. 


Getting Clear Pictures. 


It is generally a surprise to the amateur 
photographer to find that it takes less 
time to get a picture of a distant object 
than of one near by. To be told to shorten 
the exposure as the distance increases, 
Seems just the opposite of what it should 
be, But if the owner will study his camera 
he will see that when the camera is fo- 
cused on a distant object, the plate is 
nearer the lens, and so nearer the light, 
than when the object is in the immediate 
foreground. So it stands to reason that 
with plate and lens together the light is 
strong, while when they are apart, the 
light is by that much weakened. 

Supposing you have two objects, one near 
and the other at a considerable distance, 
and you desire both to be in focus. The 
right thing to do is to leave the stop ‘ Och 
wide open, and then focus on the nearest CATARRH 
object, taking care that it is perfectly : <r 
clear on the lower margin, as that is the Ye. © N ae ie 
nearest point to the camera. Of course hota U)_| 
the distant object will be out of focus, but = 
this is easily remedied by then “stopping Pruggeis 
down” until everything on the plate is in 
focus, The stopping down will not alter the 
focus on the near by object, but it will 
remedy the other defect by cutting off 
the rays of light that come from the 
edges of the lens; and in proportion as the 
rays are direct will the focusing be ac- 
complished. 

It is a mistake, however, to want every- 
thing in every picture sharp. In land- 
Scape work it is pleasing to have the dis- 
tance somewhat hazy, just as it is in 
reality, except in high altitudes. This is 
accomplished by focusing on the near by 
objects, and then only stop down sufficient- 
ly to give distinctness to the middle dis- 
tance. That will help to convey the idea 
of distance. It will also fasten the atten- 
tion of those looking at the photo on the 
objects in the foreground, which are gen-. 
erally supposed to be of most interest. 

“Do not study sharpness in the center 
only,” says one writer on photography, 
and this is good advice. Still in portrait 
work it is necessary that the center should 
be sharp, and the margin somewhat in- 
distinct. Indeed some of the high-priced 
lenses will, unless stopped down, have the 
nose in, and the ear out of focus. There 
are special lenses made for work that re- 
quires great clearness all over, as in 
architectural photography. 
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Avoiding Pyro Stains. 


As has before been remarked, one of the aVUe 
chief objections to pyro developer by ama- i 3 ; fare 
teurs is the fact that it stains the hands, fleets Baik 1 
particularly if more than one or two plates FINELY FINISH 
is developed in the same quantity of de- 
veloper. To avoid these pyro stains on the 
hands all that is necessary is to wash 
the hands in a diluted solution of citric 
acid, and when dry rub them well with 
glycerine. Under this treatment, it is said, 
the pyro will have no effect on the hands. 
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as manufacturing a firmer 
durable paper than even the 
who built the pyramids and 


and even now, with 
work commands our 
\ We examine the 
different qualities, and marvel at the deli- 
lace-like appearance of one, and at 


er kingdom, perhaps the low brancn of 
“pine tree, and hunts about for old wood 
r fibres of plants to convert into the 
per which is to be her building material. 
She has a very strong pair of mandibles, 
or jaws, this industrious queen, and with 
“them she tears off and gnaws tiny particies 
f the decaying wood, which she chews ana 
works with her jaws until she has reduced 
the particles to a pulp by mixing them 
“with the juices in her mouth, This pulp 
‘she forms into a column, with an umbrella- 
like attachment beneath which she builds 
a few cells, of finer texture than the out- 
-» side covering. As the cells are finished the 
- queen deposits an egg in each, which she 
glues firmly in place. 
0 by, she builds more cells and deposits 
re eggs; and she provides food for tne 
abies which will be very ravenous when 
they first make their appearance in tne 
This food is 
1 but not killed. 
But not until the eggs hatch, the young 
develop and go into that wonderful sleep 
from which they awaken perfect wasps, 
ire they ready to help their mother, the 
qu Then, for the first time in her 
busy life, she withdraws from active work 
d becomes a queen in reality as well 


Then, as the weeks 


stung into 


e of the Central American species 
es a nest shaped like a sugar-loaf, of 
white cardboard. This she manutac- 
from cotton-down, sometimes making 
sixteen layers to give it 
to withstand the violent rain- 
of the tropics. 
usin builds a very elaborate nest shaped 
Mexiean water bottle turned up- 
She kneads the mud of which 
nade until it is very fine and plastic. 
neck of the bottle with its neatly- 


y. 
building in 
ollow trees. 


An Australian 


well behaved children, go to bed at 
They will sting, of course, if mo- 
but their good points easily out- 
; ) In the summer they 
an immense number of insects 
ula@ otherwise be very injurious 
suits, vegetables and flowers, 
epers even welcome the wasps into 
tchens, as they destroy so many 


tucture of wasps is wonderfully 
to. their work. They have two 
y_ wings, the framework of 


them are tubes filled with air. 
the wasps buoyancy and ex- 
why they are so 
as to be able to seize moths and but- 
es larger than themselves.--When at 
he wings of the true wasps are al- 
folded. lengthwise. On the front part 
wasp’s head is a little triangle with 
This is for flattening 
) bai~ into sheets of paper by 
-and pressing them. There are very 
connected with 
. to enable her to tear and 
vood and. fibres of which she 
The lower jaw is pro- 
thiystronsy, teeth, 3c = 2s 
le fir h of cold weather 
ose all their vitality and soon 
ly a few of the young queens 
the winter, te found other 


strong on the 


hat Live in Holes Dug in 
the Ground. — 

make “all kinds of cutious nests; 
prising as some,of. 
are alike in one thing, an 
suspended in the air in 
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SWEET 


The birds dwell together in large colo- 
nies. ‘Thus their homes form real bird 
cities, They prefer an open prairie land 
for the site of the settlement. Having 
selected the location, they pitch in sud- 
denly some night and by the time dawn 
Gomes the town is open for business, each 
house finished and all the inhabitants 
snoring comfortably, from four to eight 
feet under ground. 4 ; 

Like the prairie owls in the west, which 
also live in burrows, the Florida owls are 
as quick as a wink in diving into the holes 
of their gloomy homes on the first sign 
of danger. E 

The burrowing owls are not satisfied 
with a burrow unless it is deep enough to 
furnish them reasonable protection against 
rattlesnakes, which dote on owls’ eggs, 
and will not hesitate to squirm into an 
opening in the ground if they think that a 
feast of fresh eggs is waiting for them 
at the bottom. 

Sometimes a rattlesnake will worm its 
horrible’ body into a nest and drive the 
little owls out, eat their eggs and then 
add insult to injury by dwelling in the 
burrow. itself. z ; 

When the birds are ready to build their 
underground mansion the male bird pecks 
at the ground with his bill till he has 
marked out a circle about six inches in 
diameter. It is wonderful how well he 
can do this. The circle that he “:ecks 
out’? is much more perfect than any that 
most children could draw. 

When the circle is completed, the male 
and female begin to delve away at once. 
First they dig with their bills, until they 
have broken up the top layer of the ground 
enough to give them a foothold. Then they 
begin to use their claws. a 

When the scratching begins the dirt be- 
gins to fly. It would make barnyard hens 
turn green with envy if they could see 
how the burrowing owls can scratch. In- 
deed, it is lucky for us that chickens can- 


not scratch one-tenth as well. If they 
could the entire United States might be 
Scratched off the face of the earth in a 
few years. 

The burrows extend in a straight line. 
When the birds have worked out the circu- 
lar shaft they-must make a big vaulted 
dwelling room at the bottom. This parlor. 
is circular in shape and large enough to 
accommodate both papa and mama owl 
and all the little owls. It is so deep be- 
low the surface that rains cannot seep 
into it. The little family, gathered there 
throughout a stormy day, can sleep as’ 
comfortably as if there were no such thing 
as tempest. 

The burrowing owls’ eggs are beautiful 
little spheres, perfectly round, pure white, 
and not more than an inch in diameter. 
After they have been laid and until they 
are hatched out, the little father stands 
constantly at the mouth of the burrow, 
watching most fiercely that no enemy shall 
approach too closely. 

When the is Standing sentry he rests on 
one leg and never moves any part of his 
body except his head, .which he twists 
around in all directions, forward, back- 
ward and sideways, as if it were set on 
a pivot. Let danger threaten and that 
movable ‘“toggeley’” head is thrust  for- 
ward, the bill opens alarmingly and the 
yellow eyes grow immense—so immense 
that most animals are frightened when 
they see them. ig 


Spare the Birds. 


It is estimated that 5,000,000 birds are 
annually required in America alone to 
fill fashion’s demand. In one winter in 
Florida one party killed 130,000 birds, 

_ Forty thousand terns were destroyed at 
Cape Cod in one single season. Prof. B: 
KE. Fish. of. Buffalo, referring to birds, 
says: “It is estimated that they save to 
the farmers annually in the United 

' States over $100,000,000.” 

a of this when you go to kill a 
rd! 


Lions “At Home.’ | 


The lions of Bronx Park, of Greater 

' New York, are to have a new home 

which-.is to be 170 feet long, sixty feet 

wide and the finest in the world. Here 

_ they will be healthier and happier than 

they have been heretofore in the stuffy 
air of their smaller home. ; 


- 


boys Poultry Yard 


The Way Chicks Are Made in the 
Shell. 


An egg is neither more nor less than the 
raw material for a new organism put into 
@ neat and handy parcel. The yolk fur- 
nishes sulphur and phosphorous for brain 
and nerves, lime for bone-building, as weli 
as a remnant substance for nutrition. The 
white, pure albumen, is for flesh and muscle 
forming. The transformation is effected 
through the joint action of warmth and the 
living germ. 

This germ lies hid within a small whitish 
semi-translucent slot attached to one side 
of the yolk, just where it lies against the 
white. A fresh egg has the yolk perfectly 
balanced in the middle of the white. Un- 
less it remains thus balanced the chances 
are decidedly against hatching. Brooding 
hens understand that. In fact when filling 
the nest, a hen turns over all the eggs in 
it before she quits it after laying a new 
one. She knows instinctively, too, that in 
hot weather the sun wlll addle her eggs, 
so chooses a shady nest-spot. But in win- 
ter, a stolen nest is often made where the 
fullest sunshine streams into it. 

Brooding is throughout full of quaint 
surprises. Eggs will hatch if kept at blood 
heat—98 degrees. But they hatch more cer- 
tainly, and turn out stronger chicks 1f the 
temperature is a degree or so higher. Just 
how it is done nobody knows, but mother 
hens some way contrive to raise the nor- 
mal heat of their bodies to the requisite 
pitch. Further they strip the whole breast 
of feathers, so the eggs may have the ben- 
efit of full heat. Twice a day they turn 
over every egg in the nest, cuddling them 
separately up underneath their beaks, mak- 
ing iittle soft half fretful, chuckling noises 
the while. They are also most uncalculat- 
ing egg stealers. <All in sight will be drawn 
into the nest, though the stolen eggs may 
crowd out those legitimately there. Still 


in a way, hens take stock of what they | 
brood. With few eggs they sit prim, with | 


trimly folded wings. With too many they 
sprawl all over the nest, wings loose 
enough to let light between every feather, 
and frequently turn themselves about 
reaching for uncovered eggs, and drawing 
them underneath the breast. A hen of 
average size cannot profitably cover more 
than fifteen eggs. In cold weather thir- 
teen is a better limit, although in mid- 
summer the same hen might brood and 
hatch twenty. Left to themselves, the un- 
checked instinct of egg-thieving is apt to 
result in a nest full of Spoiled eggs, with 
maybe one or two feeble chicks, 

Twenty four hours of brooding makes 
hardly a perceptible change in an egg. 
Sometimes in warm weather, there is the 
least reddish tinge beside the whitish clot. 
After thirty six hours the clot shows a 
well defined drop of very red blood. In 
two days more a ghastly eyeball is visible, 
further the blood-drop has spread to ragged 
veins and arteries. <A little later the veins 
and arteries are well established. One 
main channel runs straight: out to the 
shell. Inside the shell there is a delicate 
membraneous lining. In this lining other 
veins develop from the point of contact 
with the big vein. They spread all over the 
membrane in fact, and through them the 
forming blood is oxygenated. HEggshells 
are full of minute pores, through which the 
embryo gets air. 

At the end of ten days the head is fairly 
well formed, though the trunk is. still 
ragged In two weeks the chick is recog- 
nizable as a chick, and if the shell envel- 
ope is broken will quiver all through and 
feebly move the head. It has, however, no 
vestiges of the fine down coat it will wear 
a little later. The coat forms rather rap- 
idly. The period of incubation for a chick 
is twenty one days, and for two days be- 
fore jeaving the shell the young fowl is 
practically perfect. Notwithstanding it would 
not live were the shell forcibly removed. 
It spends the last two days gathering vital 
force to make its own way out into the 
world. It lies snug within the shell, the 
head bent upon the breast, in such a posi- 
tion.as brings the beak full against the 


shell. The beak ‘is armed with a tiny de-: 


tachable piece of horn, -flint-hard, and set 
upon the very tip of the upper mandible. 
At full hatching time the chick presses this 
triangle against the. brittle» shell and 
breaks “a° triangle* “hole in. it,  pos- 
sibly a quarter-inch across. “An hour later, 


the ‘chick having turned.itself ‘slightly’ 


slightly -~presses the beak against a new 
spot, and makes a fresh break. As more 
air comes in the little creature grows 
stronger. It writhes still more strongly in 
its prison, turning always from left to right. 
In two hours or ten it breaks the shell in 
Uwo, and Slips out into tife nest, a-wet and 
weary sprawler. But the turning in the 
shell meant more than the breaking out. 
The motion twisted in two the parietal 


blood vessel, connecting with the veins in. 
the lining membrane. If it had not been , 


thus gradually severed the young chick 
would have been in danger of death. , 
Old eggs, with shrunken whites, have this 
lining membrane so thick and leathery that 
although the chicks may form in them all 
right enough, they rarely ever live to come 
out of the shell. At pipping time, . when 


the chick begins turning, the tough shrunk- 
en lining clings. hard. The shell may he 


brittle enough to part for one or two pip- 
pings, but the skin garment sticks—the 
poor chick rolls out a wrinkled discolored 
all and dies whether or no he is helped 
out, : 


booklet, tells whole story. 
CHANNON, SNOW & CO., Dept. 40, QUINCY, ILL. 
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200 Egg Incubator 
For $ | pp Fea 


The simplest, most perfect incubator made in 
the world. This isa new one at a remarkably 
low price. It is an enlargement of the famous 


WOODEN HEN 


and made as thoroughly good as any incubator on 
2 bse the market. It will hatch 
= every fertile egg,and stand 
‘ up to regular usage 
as well as the most 
costly. 
Write for free 
catalogue with 14 
colored views. 


GEO. H. STAHL, 
Quincey, Ill. 


school hours Building Incubators. 
Some are making $5 to $8 per week. 
We furnish you complete illustrat- 
ed plans for building Ineubators 
and Brooders, also sell you Regu- 
Jators, Tanks, Lamps, etc. at cost. 
. We want every boy Goring this adv. 
to write to-day for iarRe illustrated 

SENT FREE. Address, 


ae 


eA\ 
Ve vee \ 
at i 


FOR NOTHING.’ 


We have paid that sum several times 
for jess information than is contained in our grand 
new book, +* How to Make Money with Poultry and tis 
Incubators.*? 8x11 inches, 196 pages. Ithas 12% 
special chapters by the best experts in the country @ 
covering the entire poultry subject. Over 300 illus- @ ~ Self 
Most Successful Poultry Plants in this and othe pplied : 
countries. Tells about the CYPHERS INCUBA- - Moisture 
TORS. It will begent FREE POSTPALD for the ; 
next 30 days to all who mention this paper in writing, Address nearest office. 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR. COMPANY, 
Chicsgo,Ill, Boston,Mass, New York, Ne Ye} 


Finest Strains. 


Our 75 breeding pens contain the best 
fowls of the best varieties. These are 


Our Specialties. 

§. C. and R. C. Brownand White Leghorns, 
Barred, White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, 
Black Langshans, Buff Cochins, Light Brah- 
mas, Imperial Pekin Ducks, Mammoth 
Bronze Turkeys, White Embden and Tou- 
louse Geese. Write for free catalogue and full 
information. Royal Poultry Farm, 

Department K Des Moines, Ta. 


oultry Paper Free 


Your name and address ona postal ecard 
mailed to Reliable Poultry Journal, Box 
B, Quincy, Illinois, will bring you a free 
sample copy of the biggest and best Poultry 
Journal published. Over one hundred pages. 
$500 CASH PRIZES —Everybedy gets 


paid—W rite for full particulars. 


A Big Thing. For Subscription Agents. 


is made by installing a Hawkeye 

| Incubator. Little cost, little care, 
results sure, profits Jarge. 80 Days’ 
Free Trial. Catalogue free. Mention } 
this paper—Hawkeye I: :ubator 
©o., Box 89, Newton, Iowa. 


THE PETALUMA| 


is the dependable Incubator. Automatic 
throughout,results thesurestand highest. 
Petaluma Incubators and Brooders are the l 
oldest and most reliable machines on the 619 
market. _ Write for FREE catalogue.Gs 


PETALUMA INCUBATOR CO, = 
Box522\Petaluma,Cal. Bor522Indianspolis, Ind. 
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$ 
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LF REGULATING = mae 
SS EARTH 
BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO. "‘Gric. 


GREAT POULTRY BOOK 


| My 1903 catalogue. Elegant in illustration, full 

of practical hints, describes 56 breeds of prize 
winners. Low prices for birdsand eggs. Book 
_ postpaid, 10cents. Calendar for 1903 on cover. 


B, H, GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. 


HITE FAN TAIL 


‘A beautiful pair for 
$2.00. Edward B. 
Fishel, Jr., Hope, Ind. 


PIGEON 


Ra ee 


From THOROUGHBRED 

| POULTRY for alittle work. 

WRITE AT ONOE TO 

ITEM PUB. ©0., Fricks, Pa, 

A 


the eam 

DON’T SET HENS te mica 

200 E: = Natural Hen Incubator Costs But $3, other sizes 

equally as low. Over 125,000in use. Indispensable toapyone who 

M, keepsahen. Our Patents protected against infringements. Agents 

wanted everywhere, elther sex, no experience necessary. Catalogue 

telling. all about and 256 Lice Formula FREE if you write today. 
NATURAL HEN INCURATOR C€O., B75, Columbus, Nebraska. 


Hope, Indiana. 


ig a nice trio of 
White Plymouth 

. | a Epes atcg peel 

} Stamp for: age 

se Catalogue. u. . 

‘ : ea Fishel, Box B&., 


Pigeons, 
Ferrets, 


Lop Eared and Belgian Hares. Send 6 cents for catalog. 
|} LANDIS, Box 48, BOWER’S STATION, PENN. 
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BOYS + 


A Young Butter Maker. 


Wesley Adams, formerly of Clarion, 
Ia. age seventeen, has, made a good 
record as a butter maker, scoring 92 


points out of a possible 100 in securing 


WESLEY ADAMS. 


a prize therefor at the annual meeting 
of the Iowa State Dairy Association in 
1902. Ninety seven, it is said, is the 
highest score ever made at these meet- 
ings. Wesley and his parents have lately 
moved to Rega, N. D., and Wesley is 
ambitious to succeed in stock raising. 


Could You Get a Bond? 


The Interior says: “Under old business 
methods a young man who sought em- 
ployment in some great house must ap- 
peaf to his friends for ‘bonds.’ Today he 
must appeal to a guaranty company; and 
the first question asked him is, ‘Do you 
gamble?’ The second is, ‘Do you drink?’ 
If he cannot answer ‘No’ to each, and 
back up his reply by the evidence of his 
friends, he may pound stone, but he 
cannot handle cash. The Sunday school 
has now a powerful assistant in the 
packing-house and the bank. The area 
in which a young man may sow wild 
oats is being narrowed every year, and 
the young man who ‘must have his 
fling,’ may have it out on the levee, but 
not on Wall street. Fathers and moth- 
ers do not send detectives to the race 
track to see who is betting on the horses 
there, but the bond companies do; and 
many a@young fellow who sngered at his 
mother’s tearful entreaty has listened 
very humbly to the words of the presi- 
dent of the company which holds his 
future in its hands.” 


Good Sound Advice to All. 


Many boys see the typesetters in a 
country printing office sitting on a stool, 
doing nice clean work, and they want 
to learn the printing trade right off. 
The first day they put you to distribut- 
ing “pi,” and you think you have struck 
a snap, but the next day you get the 
second degree and have to wash the 
rollers, and wash the forms, earrying 
the dirty water down three flights of 
stairs and carry the clean water up, 
and you do the rolling; and when you 
g0 home the second night, there is ink 
on your white shirt and clean up to 
your hair, and when you get home your 
mother will not own you. You want to 
quit the printing business right off. You 
Supposed it was all setting type and 
editing the paper, but you will find that 
you have got an apprenticeship of years 
of dirty work before you reach that 
point, and to be a success you have got 
to enjoy it, and forget that sometime 
another boy will take the ink degree, 
and you will be advanced. If you have 
it in you, and take the various degrees 
in the employment you seek, you will, 
Some day become the srand master, and 


you can have your hands clean. The 
Sun’s advice to you, boy, would be to 
bick some trade that you think you 


are fitted for, put on some old clothes, 
and tell them that you want to begin 
at the bottom and learn it clear to the 
top, and then don’t you ever miss a 
note or shirk anything, and when you 
are graduated you are in a position to 
| others. There is no trade that you 
can learn that will let you remain at the 
top and keep clean and make you easy, 
ea that of inheriting a fortune, but 
that trade is already overrun and there 
Learn something, and 
when you are at the 
a business, with gray in your 
hair, you can enjoy thinking of the 


days you were dirty and disgusted.— 
Peck’s Sun. Les : 


simpler 
time after 
ingly short 
and now 

father’s large shop. a platform having been 
built around the chair so as to allow him 
to do the work with ease. Joe Muscia also 
works in his father’s shop, which is on 
Washington avenue in Al egheny, Pa. Joe 
began at the age of nine. 
looking, rosy-cheeked boy, 
fectly contented with his 
the day he attends school, 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


AS MONEY MAKERS 
and MONEY SAVERS 


Boys at Work. 


BUD JONES, Novi, Mich.., fifteen years old, has 
laid the foundation for a fortune by selling The 
Detroit Evening News in his town. He 
has been acting as an agent for the News 
for five years, In that time he has sold 
more than 75,000 copies, and yet Novi has 
a population of only 250 persons. Bud has 
bought a house and lot with his savings. 
The boy began with thirteen customers and 
his profit was less than six cents a day. 
When he got $300 in the bank he bought a 
small house on an acre of ground in the 
village. He had to pay $400 down. He took 
his money from the bank and borrowed 
$100 from his father, thus making up the 
price. He then spent four dollars for fire 
insurance and another dollar for cyclone 
insurance. Then he rented the house to 
a man who paid him $52 a year, which was 
13-per cent on his investment. He reserved 
the back part of the lot, which had on it 
Some fruit trees. On a patch of this 
ground he planted sweet corn and beans 
and looked after them himself, He expects 
to get at least fifteen dollars out of his 
apple crop. We are accustomed to hear- 
ing of poor boys doing extraordinary things 
in the way of making money, but Bud’s 
case is one of a boy whose father has 
money and position, getting out and 
hustling for dollars for himself. It is an 
example which the sons of rich fathers 
may well emulate.—LEO E. DUFF, Jersey 
City, N. J., age thirteen, earned the money 
to pay his subscription to THE AMER- 
ICAN BOY by collecting bills for his 
father 0n commission. He says, “‘I would 
like to hear from other subscribers to this 
juvenile paper. It’s a peach.”—HARRY 
DINKBL, age fifteen, Chicago, Ill., earns 
money working in a coal office after 
school hours. He saves his money and 
buys his own clothes and other needful 
articles. The dollar for his subscription 
to this paper he earned. He plays the 
violin and belongs to two orchestras. and 
the money that he earns playing in the 
orchestras he pays out for music les- 
sons.—CHARLES E. WELLS, Yale, Mich., 
has made and put in the bank $104.75 
within the six weeks prior to December 
4, by printing a cook book called “Yale’s 
Pride.” Bach woman in the town gave 
a tested recipe with her name signed to 
it and agreed to take a book at 25 cents. 


He then obtained advertisements from 
several of the home merchants. The 
book contains forty pages and was 


printed by himself on a 3x5 Kelsey Ex- 
celsior press. Charles is seventeen years 
of age and is Captain of Apolle Com- 
pany, No. 31, ORDER OF THE AMER- 
ICAN BOY.—CARSON TAYLOR, Cedar 
Falls, Ia., age twelve, worked last sum- 
mer on the farm and earned fifteen dol- 
lars. He has loaned‘ it at 8 per cent 
interest. 


Two Boy Barbers, 


Chester A. Spath, of Lewiston, Mo., and 
Joe Muscia, of Allegheny, Pa., the former 
thirteen years old and the latter eleven, 
are two boys who ‘have undertaken to be- 
come tonsorial artists at a very early age. 
Chester learned the trade att Monticello, 
Mo, He began it at the age of eleven 
under the teaching of his father. The 
father noticed that the boy was naturally 
inclined to do things about the barber shop 
and so allowed him to take a hand at the 


JOE MUSCIA. 


part of the work during his spare 
school hours, and in a surpris- 
time the boy mastered the trade 
holds a regular chair in his 


He is a nice- 
and seems per- 
trade. During 
but as soon as 


CHESTER A. SPATH. 
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school hours are over he puts on his apron 
and goes to work. He, too, has had a 
platform built about his barber’s chair so 
as to bring him up on a leyel with his 
work. Joe has little time for play and is 


seldom seen with his schoolmates on the 
streets. 


Learn to Do Only Work that Pays. | 


_ Digging in the 
is hard work, but it requires no special 
skill, hence the 


smallest, 


) effort. Yet 
skilled work is the 


only employment in 
demand. Hod-carriers 
and common laborers 
glut the market every- 
where. The tradesmen 
and artizans are the 
ones that get the eas- 
iest jobs and the most 
money. The others 
are always hunting 
work. Should they ac- 
cidently stumble upor 
a job they cannot hola 
it. A superficial knowl- 


edge will not do. It 
must be thorough. 
Boys, learn a4 trade 
while young. After 


you are twenty years 
old few will be found 
who will take time 
and trouble to teach 
you one. When you 
are that old you will 
Want @ man’s pay. If 
you don’t know any- 
thing you won’t Set it. 
Know-nothings work 
at odd jobs and are 
paid the lowest scale, 
—The Gem. 


once for particulars and agency of your town, 


Any bright boy who reads this advertisement BF: 
can start in business next week “selling = 


THE SATURDAY © 
EVENING POST 


He can do it after school hours on Fridays 
and on Saturdays. i 


necessary is a willingness to work—no 


Ten copies of the magazine are furnished free 
of charge the first week. These are sold at 
Five Cents a copy and provide the necessary 
money to order the next week’s supply. 


$225 


AMONG BOYS WHO SELL § 
OR MORE COPIES WEEKLY 


SSE 2 a a ees 


If you are willing to try it, we will send next 


week’s supply and everythin necessary 
for making a success, including booklet 
showing photographs and describing 


methods of successful boy agents, 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 


Boys! MaKe Money 


and Flower Seeds. New Plan. Hundreds of dollars 
hours and on Saturdays. Absolutely no money required. Westart you and pay you cash, 


HOLMES SEED CO., Seed Growers, Harrisburg, P 


2 Work after 


free Fe 
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The work is pleasant, as 
The only qualification 


ll as profitable. 


ney needed. 


We provide the capital. 


IN EXTRA CASH 
PRIZES WILL BE 
STRIBUTED NEXT MONTH 


5 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
HERE'S A 
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Carpet Stretcher and Tacker 


Sells itself. Works on an entirely new princip 

Operator stands in stretching and tacking 

¥\ Can stretch and tack two thicknesses, § 
draws your weight with the carpet. Don’t 

fingers or wear out knees, rives 50 t 

mina Bysty, mec guaranteed, | 

price to agents on samples, express 

Columbia Tack ter, : 

| Write for terms, cartoon cir. Good G 


» 
a seller. Other Spec. One agent sold 38: 
S>—%, }}| in three days. Now is time 7 Gos Bolo 55 


‘ii ~M. ©. Pierce Specialty Oo, 
481 8rd Street. 


and we will p 
This is no fraud, 
for the truth of this statement. 
guarantee any honest, ener, 
previous experience, from 


a year sure money, Write to-day 


B MANY MAKE $2000 A YE 
You have the same chance. Start a Mail Order 
ness at_ home. We tell you how. Money , 
daily. Enormous profits. Everything furnished, te 
at once for our “Starter” and FREE pa 

A. M. Krueger Co., 155 Washington St., Ohi 
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McALLISTER, 
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700 t 


to write for our 260-page free 
Tells how men with small 
can make money with a 
LANTERN or STEREO 
Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., 


+—Delight, Bis 

le Corer, and Str 
ght. Large Catalo 
CO., Dept. 12, BA’ 
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Per 100 ** ISTRI- 

$8 PAID samples o mBUTING 
Send six 1c. stamps and secure 


territory to AL W. SCOTT, COHOES, N.Y. y 
BOYS MONEY EASILY «3% 
samples. Write for inf 
Israel Bidaman Oo., Ne 
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Table Golf for Winter Even- 
ings— Myra Kline. 


All the principles of the fascinating 
out-of-door game of golf are retained 
in table golf, though, of course, the 
means employed are very different. To 
begin with, you should have a good-sized 
table. If the dining table is an exten- 
sion one, with leaves, extend it to its 
utmost. It must be covered with a 
thick, springy cloth. If the cloth is not 
of the right thickness itself, lay some- 
thing on the table first, like a very 
thick blanket and then put the cloth 
over that. ‘This will enable you to 
“drive” the counters with which you are 
to play and which are to represent not 
only the ball, but the driver, brassie, 
eleek and niblick all in one. 

The rules which govern the game may 
be, if you wish to follow them, exactly 
the same as in golf on the open links; 
but if it be found confusing to keep 
track of all the small strokes, the better 
plan is to proceed as in playing croquet, 
that is, playing your opponent stroke for 
stroke, and the one who gets round the 
links first wins. 

In arranging the links a good deal of 
ingenuity may be displayed, but it is 
well not to make the course too diffi- 
eult at first. For holes, use whatever 
may beagreed upon; a teacup will answer, 
or an egg-cup, or a book laid flat, as 
shown; it is not so easy to flip the 
counter on to the book as may be 
imagined. The most important part, of 
course, is the judicious placing of the 
obstacles. It is a good idea to place the 
first bunker at such a distance from 
the tee, that it requires a good shot to 
pass it. A very good bunker is made by 
placing two books on edge, leaving an 
opening between them, through which 
the drive must be made. If the table- 
cloth be rucked up, just beyond, it 
makes it still more difficult, as if you 
lift the counter by accident into that bit 
of brushwood, then it may take several 
shots before you are out of it, and ready 
to. take the next bunker and then “put” 
for the first hole. 

The “putting” of course does not con- 
sist of rolling a ball into the hole as in 
real golf, but in flipping the counter 
onto a book or into the cup. Duck ponds 
may be saucers of water and if you hap- 
pen to get the ball into one of these do 
not attempt to play it out, you will only 
lose by that method; the quickest way 
out of that trouble is to take it out and 
to lose a stroke. A very good bunker 
is a wide book set on edge, as seen in 
one of the illustrations. This is another 


bunker that looks simple, but it is not 
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so easy as it looks; it requires consid- 
erable knack to give the counter the 
right pressure to send it up and straight 
over the book, so that it falls on the 
other side in a good position for the 
player to make for the “putting green.” 
Also this bunker is on the very edge of 
the table, so that there is a chance of 
the shot going wrong and the counter 
going off the table, in which case the 
shot is lost, and you must go back to 
the place where you struck your ball, or 
counter, and lose the turn. 

Now let us follow a game around the 
links we have arranged. It is a good 
plan to make the first shot from Tee 
No. 1, a long one; the player’s aim must 
be to clear the duck pond and ‘‘drive” 
through the ravine represented by the 
two books on edge; if you go too hard 
you are apt to land in the brushwood 
beyond, which, in this case, consists of 
the tablecloth rucked up; if you don’t 
go hard enough you may lose your ball 
in the duck pond or hit one of the books 
on the side, in which case you may lose 
several shots in getting back again into 
the front of the ravine so that you have 
a straight shot through, 

If you are so unfortunate as to get 
into the brushwood you may find it very 
hard work getting out again, and lose 
a good many shots. If too much tangled 
up in it, the best plan is to lose a shot 
and take it out. Assuming that you do 
that, you have got to take a shot on 
the near side of the brush and clear that 
and leave yourself well-placed for the 
shot over the next bunker (the book on 
end) and having cleared that, you “put” 
for the first hole, or cup. 

Then starting from Tee No. 2, you have 
another pond to get over. Hole No. 2 
is near the edge of the table and it is a 
flat book, which makes it not such an 
easy matter to flip the counter thereon 
and have it stay. Just beyond Tee No. 
8, there is another stretch of shrub- 
bery; this consists of a silk handker- 
chief or a feather boa, and the player 
must clear this and yet not go so far as 
to get off the edge of the table. Having 
passed this you “put’’ into the third or 
last hole. The first one around the links, 
of course, wins the game. 

As to the number of players, there is 
no limit if the room and table be fairly 
large. Two or more may play and it 
may be by taking sides, or all against 
all. If after a little practice it is de- 
sired to make the game more difficult, 
many things will suggest themselves 
whereby this may be accomplished, but 
perhaps it may be well to mention one 
way which I have found to prove ad- 
mirable. Use two tables, the second 


of the 


Period 


With ordinary care and 
usage—anywhere, 
at any time— 


fFEBRUARY, 1909, 


‘Through heat 
and cold, or jar 
and jolt— 


The Elgin Watch will never fail in its faithful performance 
of perfect timekeeping. Guaranteed against original defect. 
Every Elgin Watch has “Elgin” engraved on the works. Booklet free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CoO., Elgin, Illinois. 


need not, of course, be so large as the 
first, place them at a distance apart 
which will require a very good drive to 
cover the distance that separates them. 
On the other table there may be other 
bunkers and a hole or two according to 
the size of the table. After passing 
around the second table, it is necessary 
to cross the yawning chasm between the 
two tables in order to get back to the 
original links, which will require the 
very best “stroke” the player can make. 

The counters with which the game is 
played are the small discs of celluloid, 
about the size of a quarter, which are 
used in other popular games. The plan 
is to use one as the ball and to hold 
another between the thumb and first 
finger. By pressing one on the edge 
of the other the latter may be made to 
fiy in any direction and to any distance desired. 


Progressive Games. 


“Hale House” is a club house for boys 
and girls in Boston, which has the over- 
sight of 260 young people. 
Lee, of the Hale House, sends us a copy 
of the House “Log” in which the doings 
at Hale House are reported from time 
to time in printed form. He calls at- 
tention to an article printed by him on 
“Progressive Games,” which are _ table 
games in which the winning players 
“move on’ when the bell rings. ‘“Pro- 
gressive Games” is a semi-annual event 
at Hale House. The games used on the 
last occasion (October 24) were the following: 
Conette (a small catapult throwing a 
projectile into a net marked off with 
numbers), ring-a-peg (a modified tid- 
dledy-winks), magic wells (a harmless 
hammering game, mostly luck and par- 
ticularly popular), niloe (a first-letter 
game, which we regard as one of our 
old “stand-bys”’, cube anagrams (a word- 
guessing game, with dice-throwing, fish- 
pond (old as the poles, but unique, dom- 


inoes (still older, but with modern 
methods of play), foxy Grandpa (an 
adding .game with cards), and snap 


(after the manner of slap-jack) 

The writer of the article suggests the 
following as an additional list of games 
that may be used in this way: Magnetic 
jackstraws, go-bang, miniature pool, 
ecrokinole, shunette, target game toy, 
tiddledy-wings, fascination, table foot- 
ball, ports and commerce, and loto (the 
last four being games of luck). 

Prizes are given in the Hale House 
games. There is no head table, and no 
time limit between bell ringings. It is 
found more satisfactory to have all win- 
ners move on each time, with the play- 
ing interval to be determined by the 
slowest game. These progressive game 
parties afford much entertainment to the boys. 


Some Simple Tricks, 


A few simple tricks may be thus de- 
seribed: 

Tell a boy that you ean make a circle 
round him with a piece of chalk out of 
which he cannot jump. The chances are 
that he will say you cannot do it. Draw 
a circle with the chalk around his jacket, 
and say, “Now, jump out of it.” 

Ask a boy whether he thinks if he clasped 
his hands together he could walk out of 
the room. He will, of course, say that he 
could. Request him to pass his arms 
around the leg of the table or piano, join 
his hands, and walk away. 
oFill a small glass with? water, cover it 
with a hat, and say you can drink it with- 
out touching the hat. Take the glass and 
the hat, put your head under the table, 
make a noise as if drinking, rise and wipe 
your lips. Some one of the company think- 
ing you have drunk the water will cer- 
tainly take up the hat to see. As soon 
as the hat is removed vick up the glass 
and drink its contents. You can now drink 
the water without touching the hat. 

Wind some clean thread tightly around 
a small pebble and secure the end. Now 
if you expose it to the flame of a lamp 
or candle the thread will not burn; for 
the heat runs along the thread without 
remaining in it and attacks the _ stone. 
The same sort of trick may be performed 
with a poker around which is evenly pasted 
a sheet of paper, 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOK PUBLISHERS 
63 FIFTH AVE NEW YORK 
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Ezy-Fixt Towel Rack 

[ Eight polished hard wood Ff 
arms. 16 feet of hanging 
space. Use one or more 
arms, fold restaway when 
not in use. All steel 
parts Nickel Finished. 
Very handsome, useful, 
economical and con-|)|)|jj 
venient. Send #1.25 for || | 
one to-day. Express pre- I 
paid anywhere in United 
States. Two, $2.35; three, 
$340; four, $4.40; five, > 
$5.00. No Agents. | 
McELROY IRON WORKS CO., 


19-298. NinthSt.  (ROKUK, IOWA. 


FOUR TOOLS IN ONE. 


) Vise, anvil, drill and 
out-off, Will teach a boy 
to do many useful 
\ things. Nota toy. Jaws 
\ open 6 inches. 
i, Ve SpA wns .50 iia Weighs 8 lbs. 

} Price only —— A larger one for $2.00. 


BLOOMFIELD MFG. CO.. Box 60 Bloomfeld, Ind. 


BSIDIAN ARROW HEADS 


From the WODOO LAVA BEDS, 15e. each, 
two for 25c., postpaid. Obsidian Specimens, 
suitable for OABINET, 25 cents, postpaid, 
GEO. J. STEELE, CANBY. Modoe County, CAL. 


Learn to Entertain 


Five 6) Good Tricks, complete appar 
atus, full directions, post free, 15 eta. 
Oat.free. BAILEY & TRIPP CO., 
Manufacturers of Magical Apparatus, 
Box B, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


MEN WANTED—GOOD PAY 


Wanted—Everywhere men to distribute advertising 
matter, tack signs, etc.; no canvassing. Previous ex- 
perience unnecessary. Address National Advertis. 
ing Co., No. 107 Oakland Bank Bldg., Chieago, D1. 


e 
Free to Ladies and Gents 
TO LADIES, A Beautiful, Enameled Brooch. 
TO GENTS, a pair of Gold Plate Cuff Buttons, 
worth 25c., with our big bargain_catalogue, if you send 
8two-cent stamps for postage. J. IHRIG JEWELRY 
HWOUSE, Department A. B., Rochester, New York. 


FREE a copy of SWITCHLIGHTS, an illustrated 
book of R. POEMS, by Ed. E. Sheasgreen, an 
engineer, TO BOYS sending us an order for five copies, 
87 poems; bound in green cloth, price $1.00 per copy. 
“Read and judge whether or no he should be called ie 
‘Bobby Burns of the Throttle.’”—St. Paul Pioneer Press, 
Address The Iron Trail Pub. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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JUMBO PACKET No. { 


5e., postpaid, contains 73 stamps, catalog value 
Frise? “30, indice 8 large Egyptian revenues, un. 
d used battleship revenues, unused Turkey 
and Porto Rico, 10 Japan, Im. Germany, obsolete, etc. 


JUMBO PACKET No. 2, "ps:,2%s: 


is superb packet contains nearly 70 stamps, including 
ep ecene 1 shilling New Zealand, high value Nie- 
aragua, valuable Peru, 
value of this packet is more than #2.00. 
ets are entirely different. Dealers could make a hand- 


about $1. 
used an 


Servia, etc. 


The full catalog 
The two pack- 


some profit by retailing these stamps separately, 


FRANK O. STETSON, Box 54, Sta. F, Washington, D. C. 


ALBUM FREE 


For Boys Only 


Start a stamp business of your own and make 
piles of money. Can be done in your spare time. 
You only have to wait for orders and receive cash. 
Nocanvassing. Write at once for full particulars 
to R. THISTLEWHITE, 46 Sanford Street, DOVER, N. J. 


FOREIGN STAMP 


only 10 cts.; 100 var. Foreign, 6c.; 150 
var., 10c.; 200 var., 15c.; 250 
var., 85c.; 400 var., 60c. 
were put up five years ago 
value, 8 0ld U.S. on cover, 5c. 


300 


cards, 10c. Isaiah 


TAMP COLLECTORS 


Rudy, Box 102, Sta. 
100 


cheap kind) 


var., 25c.; 


diff. used For- 


eign, 20 diff. U.S., 5 


-,unused Foreign, 8 Mexican Revs., 1 stamp 


catalogued 10 cents, 1 pack 
blank approval book, all f 
EDGEWOOD STAMP CO 
88 Clarkson St., Suite 1, DORCHESTER, 


prepaid. 


age stamp hinges, 1 
or 25 cents, poste e 
MPAN Gj 


MASS, 


WE OFFER YOU FREE! 


107 fine stamps for names of two collectors. 
good when applying for our a 


count. Mention t 


cation, 1000 fine mix, 18c; 200 diff. 20c; 
903 catalogue 58e. 


hinges 8c; 1 
TIFFIN STAM 


BARGAINS 


Approval Books, 15 Foreign, 
At 60% and 25%, 50 A 
Commission.....100 


his paper and have pa: 


Lists 


P COMPANY, 


“ oe 


60 Titi nized,” APPRO 
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STAMPS 


Ly & STAMP COMPAI [F. 


J 


STAMPS 


2c for 
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88 


100 


300 Bulgaria, 


8., 10c; 18 di 


8 cents, 


STAMPS 


Costa Rica, Honduras, 
74, ALBUM for 10¢. only. 
7 New_ list 
“iL B.D 


P, G, Beals 


free, 


152 da 


} 1000 mixed, 25c, 
com. 


Stamp Co., 27 Brom 


FRE 


Cc. 


Foreign Stamps and Album, 10¢. 1000 
varieties $3.50, 1 set Pan American with 
each order. Ag 


approval. 
Spangler Ave. 


PAN - AMERICAN 
SOUVENIR STAMPS 


All the Buildings—Four Colors. f 
F.A Busch & Co., 528 Mooney Bldg, Buffalo, N.Y 


tamps, 10¢, 
India, ete 


TIFFIN, 


Porto Rican and Cuban Stamps at 1-10 eat. 
3 Abys., cat. $1.10, 5c; 2 Venz., cat. 60c, 10c. 
all diff., cat. eed for 10e 


106, no two alike and 
Mauritius, Natal,Oape G. 


List 
@ STAMP CO., Toledo, 0. 


ents wanted, 
WM. L. 8 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Offer only 


proval sheets at 50% dis- 


rents sign appli- 


100 sheets 19¢; 1000 


FREE. rite. 


' were 
*e . 


VAL SHEET 


France, 20c.; 100 var., 1c. 


var., $1.00; 1000 
21 Pearl St., 
» Boston, Mass. 


enuine. 
.Ouba, 


Mexico, etc., and an 
Asplendid bargain. 
Agents wanted, é 

OVER & O0., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


EY STAMPS, 


com. 


ifferent, includ- 


ing Servia, ete., 10e. 
Approval sheets. 
Large price-list of pack- 
| ets, albums, etc, FREE. New Eng. 


field St., Boston. 


yj 
100 all different free for 
names and addresses of 
two stamp collectors and 
postage. 1000 hinges, 8c; 14 stamps, all bird 
pictures, 10c; 220 Foreign, fine, + 
Agents 60% commission. 


sets free, 


Fine stamps 
TAHLE, Jr., 


10° 


104 all diff. from Malta, 
+, with album, 10c; 40 
Australia, llc. $0-page catalog free. Agents 


diff, U. 


wanted. We send out sheets of stamps at60% discount. 
©. Crowell Stamp Oo., 148 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


BOY 


prepaid s 
KINDLER COMPANY, 


MAKE 50 CENTS AN HOUR showing 
sample and taking orders for our patent 


FIRE KINDLER. end cents for 
ample and get to work. 
HILLSBORO, ELLINOIS, 


$tamrs FREE for addresses of collectors. The more 


names, the more stamps, Alb 
105 In-China, a U. 


Free to all. 
Se. Agts. 50% and 


JAPAN, (0 


Price list of 600 


vars 


um, 10 stamps and cata. 
8. worth 25c, W. 1. & 
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sets and packets free. 
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J. 
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50 
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FREE 


FREE! 
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WILLTAM. ¥. PRIOE, Arnold Ave, NEWPO 


130 


postal card 
all for 10. cente it 
NEBRAS 


100 varieties foreign stamps for 
names and addresses of 2 collectors. 
Postage 2 cents. 1000 hinges, 8 cents. 
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500 Stamps finely mixed only 100} 50 al 
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Answers to Questions. 


V. W., Madison, Indiana—Your stamp is 
catalogued at 2 cents. 

G. W. B., ‘Springdale, Washington—The 
stamp is catalogued at 30 cents unused 
if the envelope is entire. 

W. G., Chicago, Tll.—The $1 second issue 
revenues catalogues 10 cents, and the $1 
and $5 third issue 6 cents and 75 cents 
respectively. 


R. W. A., Blair, Neb.—Your stamp is not 
a postage stamp, but a revenue stamp. 
It is issued by some of the countries of 
South America, we believe. 


J. C. D., Goldfield, Colo.—The three cent 
Agriculture is catalogued at thirty cents 
unused and the twelve cent Agriculture 
catalogues a dollar and a quarter unused. 


T. J. &., Clinton, Mass.—The stamps of 
the Transvaal, formerly the South African 
Republic, are issued in the currency of 
Great Britain. A penny is equal to 2 cents 
American money. 


H. D. L., Germantown, Pa.—The stamp 
you illustrate is a Roman States issue. 
Counterfeit stamps differ from the genuine 
in many minor details. Stamps that are 
engraved are often counterfeited by lith- 
ography. 

J. V._¥., BHlizabeth, N. J.—The 2-pence 
brown South African Republic surcharged 
“E. R. I, Half-Penny’’ can be purchased 
for 3 cents, and the same stamp sur- 
(Rare) “V. R. I.’’ can be purchased for 

cents. 


A. W. L., Philadelphia, Pa.—The 59 cent 
present issue U. S. can be purchased for 
6 cents. Postal card heads have no value. 
The card is collected entire. Nearly all 
the ‘Baby Heads’ of Cuba are worth 
more used than unused, 

Cc, W. O., Plainfield, Indiana—The stamps 
mentioned in your letter, in the order 
given, are: Italy, Russia, Greece, Dutch 
Indies, and Spain or some of the Spanish 
colonies. The one ‘with the head of the 
young man and nothing else’ is from 
Greece. 


R. H., Newark, Tll.—The revenue stamp 
described is from Great Britain and is not 
catalogued in postage catalogues. The 8s 
Norway of 1856-57 is dull lake in color and 
catalogues at 10 cents. The same stamp 
issued in 1863 is rose in color and cata- 
logues 15 cents. 


W. H. V., Raleigh, N. C.—The 3 cent 
Canada stamp with the maple leaves in 
each corner surcharged 2 cents is cat- 
alogued at 3 cents; the 2 cent U. S. sur- 
charged Porto Rico catalogues 3 cents, and 
the same stamp surcharged Puerto Rico 
catalogues 2 cents. 

E, H., Chicago, Ill.—The surcharges for 
Cuba on the current U. S. stamps are 
catalogued as follows in used condition: 
1c, 2 cents; 2c, 3 cents; 2c, 5 cents, 3c, 8 
cents; 5c, 6 cents; 10c, 15 cents. They are 
Seldom offered at one-half catalogue, 25 per 
cent from catalogue being the usual prices 
asked by dealers. 


D. R., Stephenville, Texas.—The best way 
to start a collection is by the purchase of 
a packet of all different foreign. <A 
packet of 500 all different can be pur- 
chased for $1.50. Write any of the stamp 
dealers advertising in THE AMBHRICAN 
BOY and they will send you a price list 
of packets, sets and single stamps free. 


FY, A. C., Clare, Mich.—The easiest way 
to remove stamps from the envelope is to 
place them in cold water. Never use hot 
water. If the stamp is in a color that 
will fade from contact with water, lay the 
envelope on a wet cloth, with the face 
of the stamp up, and in a few minutes the 
stamp will peel easily from the cover 
without injury. 


G. E. H.—Pre-canceled stamps are stamps 
canceled with the name of the office selling 
them, the cancelation being done by print- 
ing the name of the office by a printing 
press in place of handstamping them. 
They are sold to large mail order firms 
and save the time of the office in canceling 
them. Zechmeyer’s continentals refer to 
the name of the dealer putting the stamps 
on the market. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 


4 unused Porto Rico stamps to every applicant for my 
fine 60% approval books who sends satisfactory refer 
ence and return postage, 

IF 12¢e ADDITIONAL 


Is sent I will send also 19 var. of old U.S., all prior to 


1890, that catalogue 48 cents, 

IF Ze ADDITIONAL 

¥ will send a set of the Beautiful Ri-colored Costa, 
Rica, 1901, postally usedgl, 2,5, 10 and 20ce, that cat. 17c. 

Perfect Hinges, the very best made, 1000 for 10c; 3000, sted 

GEORGE 8. McKEARIN, HOOSICK FALLS, N. Y. 

2 unused Shanghai stamps to 

" everyone sending for our ap- 

proval books, Sets, 85 all dif. 

Sweden, 20c:5 Nyassa, ’92, unused, 

all ait ee guppies dasa Boas 

mania. . stamps, on i 

R. M. GAY & O0., BROOKLYN, N.Y: 

fg Postage 2c extra. 25 var, Canad. ; 

C EACH 15 Canada Revs.; 60 var, Br. Golon. 

ies; 18 var. Br. W, Indies and §. A. 

Colonies; 17 var. Br. African Colonies; 80 var. 

ustralia. 1000 Ideal Stamp Mounts. List 

FREE. THE BRITISH COLONIAL STAMP oO., 

217 Temple Building, + LONDON, CANADA, 

DIFFERENT STAMPS, worth $1.25 for 
112 $00 different stamps hea e's He $4.00 Cc 
: for 82 cents. ifferent, 7 cents. 
The N.Y.Stamp and Coin Co.,1136 Third Ave,, N. Y.Oity. 


and Curio Collector 


The Numismatic Sphinx. - 


P. L.: Your coins are all common.—1853 
three cent pieces sell for fifteen cents.— 
The 1827 dime sells for a quarter.—_The 1849 
gold dollar sells for two dollars. This was 
the first year of its issue.—The 1854 and 1862 
gold dollars sell for two dollars each.—C. 
H.: See answer to C. L.—W. K. S.: Your 
copper is a common 1 kreutzer of Austria. 
—The 1841 quarter sells for fifty cents at 
the dealers.—The half-penny Nova Scotia. 
1832, sells for ten cents.—The half cent of 
1854 sells for fifteen cents.—The 1808 half 
dollar sells for eighty five cents; 1829 dime, 
twenty five cents.—The 1803 half cent is 
worth twenty five cents. Your others, no 
premium.—The 1834 half dollar sells at the 
dealers for seventy five cents.—The Mex- 
ican dollar of 1852 is only worth face value. 
—Gold dollars now all bring a premium. 
None of them are worth less than $1.50.— 
R. Y. M.: Your rubbing is from a Virginia 
half-penny of 1773 and sells for fifty cents. 


—The 1818 and 1834 half dollars sell for |, 


eighty five and seventy five cents each. 1827 
dime, a quarter.—A gold dollar of 1867 that 
has been mutilated is worth but bullion 
value.—R. §S. S.: Your rubbing is taken 
from a Jackson token or cent of 1841. It 
sells at the dealers for forty cents.—W. F. 
H.: Your rubbing is from a Scotch penny 
of Alexander III. (1249-85), and it is worth 
about two dollars.—The dime of 18380 sells 
for a quarter. The quarter eagle of 1834 
hardly brings a premium.. The 1829 half 
dollar sells for seventy five’ cents. 
1865 half dime, no premium.—G. B. D.: Your 


rubbing is from an ecu of Louis XV. of | 


France (1726). It sells for $1.75.—H. W.;: 
Your drawing is from a rectangular silver 
coin of Japan, called bu. (1818-68), and is 
worth seventy five cents.—G. M. G.: The 
1830 half dollar, seventy five cents. Your 
“one penny’ with sun above and balance 
beneath, is no doubt a Masonic penny.— 
P. K.: Your rubbings are all from very 
common coins which have no premiums.— 
The 1847 cent sells for five cents.—R. H. E.: 
Your 1810 Spanish 8 reals of Ferdinand VII. 
was Struck in Mexico, and is worth only 
face value. The 1825 half cent sells for 
fifteen cents.—H. B.: Your rubbing is from 
a current Japanese sen. What you ecall a 
snake on the coin is the Japanese dragon. 
The coin is very common.—C. G.: The coin 
of which you send a rubbing is a Spanish 4 
real of Charles IV. It, with the other 
coins you mention, have no premium.—W. 
B. 8.:. The cents and half cents you men- 
tion, if in good condition, sell at from 
five to ten cents each. All are very com- 
mon.—L. M. -: Your coins are all com- 
mon, The cents of 1838 and 1848, if in good 
condition, sell for ten cents each.—The 1852 
cent, five cents; Porto Rico, 1896 5 centimos, 
ten cents; 1832 half dollar, seventy five 
cents; Spain, 1879, 5 centimos, five cents. 
Other coins face value only.—H. W. B.: No 
premium on the 1864 two cent coin. Can- 
not make out from your description what 
your 1794 coin is. Send us a rubbing of it.— 
L. R.: Your American coins sell for about 
five times their face value. Your foreigns 
are all common, as is also your $10 Con- 
federate bill of 1864—W. B. K.: Your 1 
rigsmont Skilling is from Denmark and 
Sells for five cents. The 1819 cent is worth 
ten cents, Your other coins are mostly 
Civil War tokens and are common.—W. H. 
B.: Your coins are all common. 1829 dime 
sells for a quarter. Your coin with the 
IIf., 1881, is a common nickel three cent 
piece.—R. EH. A. sends us a fine drawing 
of a Continental Bill of Feb. 26th 1777, for 
five dollars. This particular Specimen is 
common, the dealers selling them for a 
quarter each.—The “bit? in the south and 
west is equal to a shilling of twelve and 
a half cents. The old Spanish reals being 
of that value were called ‘bits.’ The term 
is still used in sections of this country; 
twenty five cents equals two “bits,’’ ete.— 
Cc. L::- The Spanish silver as a general thing 
is worth only bullion or face value. Yours 
is an 8 reals or dollar, and was issued at 
the Mexican mint.—A good 1801 ualf dime is 
worth $5.00. The 1802 is the rarest of the 
Series, and a fine specimen easily brings 
$100.00. The half dollars of 1826 and 1827 sell 
at seventy five cents each. 
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Boys of the Past; Men of the Present—Crittenden Marriott 


sVHIRTY years ago, the men who are now 
conducting the great business affairs of 
Uncle Sam were boys; some of them were 
very little boys and others might be 
termed men, but all were young, ambi- 
tious, and abounding in vigor. Noting the steps by 
which they rose, the boys of today may study their 
example and rise in turn to the posts they now 
occupy. For, as sure as the Republic endures, some 
of the boys of today will hold these posts thirty 
years hence. And if we can judge the future by the 
past, those who hold them then will have earned 
them, as those who hold them now have earned 
them, by hard work. 


THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
. TREASURY. 


Thirty years ago, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury was a mere baby; fifteen years ago he was 
an “assistant messenger” in the department in which 
he now stands next to the head. Milton G. Ailes was 
born in a backwoods district in Shelby County, 
Ohio; he walked to school two miles through woods 
filled with wild animals; his whole family lived in a 
poverty endurable only because all the neighbors 
underwent similar privations. When he was sixteen, 
he went to Washington to get work and finally 
obtained it, as has been said, as assistant messenger 
in the Treasury. His duties were to sweep the floors, 
carry in the coal, and generally speaking, to “polish 
up the handle of the big front door.” He polished it 
up so carefully that he attracted the attention of the 
chief of his division, who advised him to study law, 
and put his law library at his disposal. 

Ailes studied law, but he did not neglect his most 
important elective—the study of the department in 
which he worked. When any clerk was sick or away 


‘on vacation, he would ask to be allowed to do part 


of the work, thus left without attention; usually he 
was permitted to do so, and in time, came to be fa- 
miliar with the work of every desk in his bureau. 
So, when a vacancy occurred, he got it. 

It was a small promotion, but still it was a pro- 
motion. Later he passed an examination in type- 
writing and stenography and received another pro- 
motion; later still, he took an examination for a 
law clerkship, and was appointed to that. These 
various promotions caused him to be transferred from 
division to division about the big building and in 
each he learned all the duties of all the clerks. Con- 
sequently, when Secretary Gage wanted a private 
secretary some six years ago, who could there be 
more suitable than the man who knew all the routine 
of the department. Again, two years later, when the 
post of assistant secretary became vacant, there was 
no one better qualified to discharge its duties than 
the quondam “assistant messenger.” 


THE CHIEF OF ORDNANCE OF THE UNITED 


STATES NAVY. 


i Admiral Charles O’Neil, chief of ordnance of the 
United States Navy, is older than most of the others 
discussed in this article. When the civil war be- 


gan, forty two years ago, he was a sailor, a mate 
of a sailing vessel, and had been knocking around 
the world on salt water for five or six years. He had 
had little education in the general sense of the word, 
but seamanship he knew from the beginning to the 
end. No trick of the tide, no treacherous current by 
day, no squall by night, found him unprepared to 
meet it. He had learned his business thoroughly. 

When the war began he was appointed an “acting” 
lieutenant, that is to say, he was to hold office until 
the close of the war and then be mustered out. 
Thousands of others were similarly commissioned 
and were mustered out, but ‘‘Charley” O’Neil was not. 
He had improved his spare time in study, and when 
the word went out that acting officers who could 
prove their fitness on examination might remain in 
the navy, he was ready. He is one of four or five 
men now in the service who have not been through 
the Naval Academy. 

Possibly it was the fact that he knew “Jack” 
through and through that carried him to success 
more than any other one thing. He had spent years 
before the mast and knew all the workings of Jack’s 
mind; hence he knew how to manage him. Harassed 
officers who had gotten their crews into a snarl 
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were only too glad to call on “Charley” to help them 
straighten things out. Before long, he was known as 
the best disciplinarian in the navy—a man whom 
the most restive obeyed because they liked and 
trusted him. 

His technical knowledge of ordnance has all been 
acquired late in life, but has been so thoroughly 
burned into him that he has discharged the compli- 
cated duties of chief of ordnance with such success 
that-American gun work is famous all over the world. 


ROBERT T. HILL, GEOLOGIST. 


Thirty years ago, Robert T. Hill, one of the most 
eminent men on the staff of the Geological Survey, 
whose work has made for the United States a repu- 
tation in this kind of work second to none, was a 
cowboy and a peripatetic typesetter in Texas, where 
he had wandered from his native state of Tennessee. 
But he was more than either a cowboy or a printer; 
he was an ardent student of geology—a science then 
in its infancy. Whether “riding herd’ or bending 
over a printer’s case, he spent all his spare time in 
chipping at the rocks around him. When Texas found 
that he was not looking for gold, it promptly dubbea 
him the ‘crazy printer.’”’ When he decided that he 
wanted a college education and started east without 
a dollar in his pocket to get it, Texas was absolutely 
sure of its wisdom in so naming him. Having so de- 
cided it forgot him—for a time. 

Hill made his way east by slow stages, stopping 
along the route.to stick type in order to pay his way 
farther. Finally he reached Cornell, where he got a 
position on a local paper and worked nights to pay 
his expenses while he went through college. When 
he was graduated, he read a thesis on the ‘Geology 
of Texas,’ which made him famous in the scientific 
world. It was promptly printed as a bulletin by the 
United States Geological Survey, whose Director sent 
for him and offered: him a post, from which he has 
risen to his present enviable standing. 

It would take too long to rehearse the story of 
what he has done, but it may be mentioned that he 
was one of the three experts sent by the government 
to examine into the conditions in Martinique when 
Mount Pelee did such awful damage. It may be men- 
tioned, too, that Texas has been slow to change its 
estimation of him, despite the honors heaped upon 
him by learned societies all over the world. Some 
years ago, being stationed in the Lone Star State, he 
accepted the newly established chair of geology in 
the Texas State University, but was compelled to re- 
sign—and his chair was abolished—because Texas, of 
all places in the world, was horrified at the teachings 
of geology, which it declared were subversive of all 
religion. Texas has learned better since then, how- 
ever. 


THE CHIEF CLERK OF THE LIBRARY OF CON- 
GRESS. 


Something more than 30 years ago, Thomas G. Al- 
vord, now chief clerk and executive officer of the 
magnificent new Library of Congress, was just about 
to enter college, Suddenly his father died, his for- 
tune was swept away, and he himself left penniless. 


ii 
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Temporarily abandoning his hopes for the future, he 
went to work in a grocery store. While there he 
mastered bookkeeping to its last detail. His em- 
ployer failed in the financial storm of 1873 and Tom 
went to sea, where he learned the life of the common 
sailor of the United States merchant service. After 
three years of this, he brought up in Texas as a cow- 
boy and learned the life of the plains at first hand. 
It seemed a waste of time, as did everything else he 
had been able to do, but he did it faithfully, never- 
theless. 

Then came the turning point. He began to write 
for the papers, drawing on the material he had accu- 
mulated in past years. His work “caught on” and he 
was invited to go to Albany, New York, and take a 
place on a paper there. Thence he soon moved up to 
the New York Herald, on which his experience made 
him invaluable. Whether it was a big failure, or a 
yacht race, or an unexplained rise in the price of 
meat, his special knowledge enabled him to discuss 
it ably. For years he represented the Herald and 
then the World in Washington, resigning from the 
latter to undertake the management of the adminis- 
trative details of the magnificent library, leaving the 
Librarian free to attend to the more purely literary 
features of the work. 


THE FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 


Thirty years ago, ‘Bob’? Wynne, second in com- 
mand in the post office department, was a stenog- 
rapher and typewriter in Washington. Even then, he 
was famed for his stick-at-it-iveness. Once started on 
a piece of work, he never let go until it was finished, 
and finished well. 

Later, he became a newspaper correspondent, in 
which work his persistency served him excellently. 
When he went after a “story,” his man might as well 
surrender first as last, for surrender he had to sooner 
or later. He made a special study of financial matters, 
and during the last two years of President Harrison’s 
administration was private secretary to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, a post of considerable importance 
and responsibility. Here he earned the gratitude 
of his chief by the ability with which he made the 
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most of every incident connected with the big de- 
partment, which might tend to avert the panic that 
all the country knew was impending. 

It was a conspicuous piece of persistency that called 
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ably brought about his final appointment to 
he now holds. This was nothing less than h 
tive refusal, as correspondent of the New Yor 
to stop “‘booming’’ Mr. Roosevelt for the Vice-P 
dency. “But I don’t want the place,” said Mr. Ro 
velt. “That makes no difference,’ rejoined W 
“The party needs you and you have got to take i 

Later, when Perry Heath resigned, the Presi 
could find no one better fitted for his place than » 
man who had refused to abandon what he believed 
be for the best, for any consideration that coul 
brought to bear on him. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERSTATE 
MERCE COMMISSION. 


Thirty years ago, Edward A. Moseley, Secre 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, a body m 
up of the ablest lawyers and charged with the supe : 
vision of the gigantic railway systems of the cou 
and the application to it of the vast mass of c 
cated law, was a cabin boy on a sailing vessel at 
That he ever got much beyond a cabin boy is due 
his abounding vitality and the energy with whic! 
threw himself into everything he undertook. 

While a sailor, he carried mahogany from Ha 
the United States; later he went mahogany hunting 
in Central America; later still he worked at logging 
in the Maine north woods and in time establishe 
a lumber firm at Portland. ie 

Some years ago, he took up the cause of the rai 
way brotherhoods in their efforts to secure safe 
devices on the railway cars in order to stop 
frightful waste of life that takes place annually 
him more than to any other one man was due 
passage by Congress of an act compelling this. 

His labors in this direction led him to stuc 
railway system and laws of the United State 
when the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
tablished, to be appointed its secretary, a po; 
has since held. Today, he has a more compre 
sive knowledge of railway conditions than pe 
any other man in the country. ‘f 


This 


X.—ROOM AT THE TOP. 


Every boy who has any stuff in him 
wants to succeed. By success he means 
high position, big salary or income, repu- 
tation, influence, power. Seldom is the 
higher success that results from lofty 
character, irrespective of wealth or fame, 
taken into account. So, for this conclud- 
ing paper, I will deal with pure worldly 
success,@the kind that men are recklessly 
struggling for the world over.® 

If the average boy approaching manhood 
were to analyze his ambition and define his 
goal twenty years ahead, it would be the 
presidency of a bank or great corporation, 
the head of a rich firm, the foremost place 
in the chosen profession of law, medicine, 
or the ministry, a seat in Congress, or per- 
haps the mayoralty of his town. 

And here comes the surprising and en- 
couraging truth that these great prizes of 
a life are not hard for the well-equipped 
man to attain. The competition for them 
is not severe. Indeed, strange as it may 
seem, the big place is usually hunting for 
the man. There is room at the top. The 
bottom is crowded with those struggling 
fiercely for the small prizes. The top has 
ample elbow room for the few who are 
up there. : = 

To explain a little. Every corporation or 
firm that employs men knows how hard it 
is to find just the right material for re- 
sponsible positions. It is easy enough to 
fill the routine places where brains and 
character are not essential; but commence 
to look for a man above the ordinary, and 
the trouble begins. One man available is 
honest, industrious, faithful, but lacks a 
trained mind. Another is capable, ener- 
getic, hard working, but there is a shadow 
of doubt about his moral strength under 
temptation. Another is honest, bright, true, 
but lacks industry or the power of ap- 
plication. Still another seems to possess 
every needed thing, but is without health 
and endurance. And so on through the 
list. It is next to impossible to find one 
who combines in himself the necessary 
qualities for a high and responsible posi- 
tion, unless there is mixed up with them 
some shortcoming or failure. The well- 
rounded man, morally, intellectually, phys- 
ically, is a prize in the business world, and 
those controlling great interests are grab- 
bing for him. He commands the highest 
pay while he serves others, and in due 
time you find him at the head of his own 
great interests. 

Now turn from the top downward, With 
each descending step in the scale the num- 
ber of those competing for place increases 
in geometrical ratio, until at the very bot- 
om you find the greatest crowd of all. 
he lower the pay, the more menial the 
work, the greater is the scramble for it. 
For example, take a great manufacturing 
corporation. Its prceigent dies or retires. 
The salary is perhaps $25,000 a-year. The 


directors begin the search for a successor, 
and if they find two or three broad, able 
and forceful men from whom to make a 
selection, and who have not already better 
positions, they will be fortunate. But 
Supppose the vacancy is that of assistant 
bookkeeper or bill clerk at $40 a month. 
hundred men—yes, a thousand, if it is in 
a great city—can be had in a day’s time. 
And the $25,000 man is cheaper than the 
$40 a month man. I was told the other 
day of a vice-president of a great corpora- 
tion in Néw York who had by a timely, 
sagacious stroke made his company $600,- 
000: in a single year. It was enough to 
pay his salary of $30,000 a year for twenty 
years in advance. The president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad died some years 
since, leaving a $50,000 position to be filled. 
There was no scramble for the office. One 
man was available who had mounted every 
successive round of the ladder, but he 
practically had no competitors. I know 
a man who started as a poor German boy 
in the night schools of a western city, 
working step by step through the mechan- 
ical departments of a large manufacturing 
business, proving himself master in each 
place, until the management of a great 
enterprise came to him unsought at $25,000 
a year. I know a railroad president who, 
coming from a small town in Maine, by 
sheer force of brains and character 
reached a commanding position. To one 
high office was added another, until his 
combined salaries equal that of the Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

Let us ask a few questions. Is it natural 
brilliancy or luck that puts one man so 
far ahead of his fellows? It is neither. 
Analyze the character of the men in high- 
est places. You will find they attained 
their positions by preparation, mental, 
moral, physical, technical; brains well 
trained, energy well directed, work well 
Sustained. Study the steps in the charac- 
ter of Gladstone, of Benjamin Harrison, 
of Carnegie, of Rockefeller, of Wanamaker, 
of P. D. Armour, of C. M. Schwab, and 
prove the statement. 

Are the qualities of success attainable 
by a man of opdinary natural abilities? 
Unquestionably, Fes. First the characte®; 
then the preparation; then the opportun- 
ity. The latter comes to most men sooner 
or later, but rare is the man who is ready 
to seize it. U., S. Grant as a boy in Ohio 
built his character, At West Point and in 
the Mexican war he made his preparation. 


‘In the Civil war he found his opportunity. 


Here are a few of the essential qualities 
which will win against all the powers of 
so-called ill luck: 

1. Absolute, unswerving 
that unattainable? 

2. Brains, mental grasp. Given a fair 
mind, what is that but education and dis- 
cipline? 

3, Energy and force of character. This 
is a question of exercise of will to over- 
come laziness and love of ease. : 

4. Capacity for work, executive power, 


integrity. Is 


the ability to bring things to pass. 
is the product of industry by system or 
method. It is energy conserved and well 
directed. It is the art of making every 
stroke count. 

5, Personal manners, engaging address. 
What is this but the result of close, un- 
selfish adherence to the rules for making 
a gentleman? z 

All these qualifications are not easy, it is 
true, but they are not impossible. It is 
therefore your own Choosing whether you 
will be among the richly rewarded few 
ae ae top, or the hungry multitude at the 
ottom. 
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Magnanimous Boys. 


Horace Mann says: ‘You are made to 
be kind, boys; generous, magnanimous. If 
there is a boy in school who has a clubfoot, 
don’t let him know you ever saw it. If 
there is a boy with ragged clothes, don’t 
talk about rags within his hearing. If 
there is a hungry one, give him part of 
your dinner. If there is a dull one, help 
him to get his lessons. If there is a 
bright one, be not envious of him; or if 
one boy is proud of his talents, and another 
boy is envious of them, there are twa 
great wrongs, and no more talent than be- 
fore. If a larger or stronger boy has in- 
jured you and is sorry for it, forgive him.” 
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POSITIVELY such a good Telescope was never sold for this price hefore. These Telescopes are made by one of the 
Europe, measure closed 12 inches and open over 3 1-2 feet in 5 sections. They are BRASS BOUND, BRASS SAFETY. 
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A 50-Gent Hat by Mail 


Either of these hats sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of 50 cents in cash, postai order or 
stamps. Money back if not satisfactory. We 
refer to The First National Bank of Middle- 
town, N. Y. We are hat manufacturers and 
make the following offer to introduce these 
hats and our other lines of Men's, Boys’, and ear 
Women’s Hats in every town in the United In smooth finish. | 
States. Send for catalogue. Brown, Mapl 


MEN’S HAT NO. 1 


In soft, rough finish. Colors: Gray 
Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix. 


_ Probably no winter sport can be found 
‘that is more enjoyable than that of ice- 
yachting. q 
By following the plans here outlined, 
‘any handy boy can readily construct an 
se-boat at a very small outlay of money. 
‘ith one of these great speed may be 
obtained. 
The framework consists of two planks, 
one of which is four feet long, the other 
g Rcieht feet long. Fasten the shorter 
plank crosswise upon the longer one 
about one foot from one end, and bore 
_-a large hole where the two planks in- 
 tersect at O, for the mast. Bore another 
j dder to pass through. 


ai bore holes 
h the plank at J, K, and run 
9s through them and around the 
kates. ‘To make the skates real firm, 
ve staples through their tops. (Figure 


or the rudder, use a block of wood 
out ten inches long and two inches 
ick, and fasten the third skate to it in 


. same way that you did the other 
ro. Make the rudderpost similar to L 


—————-¢, ~o 
/ 


Sell 


. 3, boring a hole in it large 
to admit the tiller M, after which 
t firmly to the ten-inch block. The 
is a broom handle about eighteen 
ong. To make the construction 
yacht more simple, the steering 
may be omitted, the steering 
ase being done by a boy who 
hind the yacht, holding on to a 
ched to the stern for the pur- 
the boat is controlled in this 
r, fasten the third skate to the 
like those in front. 

e leg-of-mutton sail is best adapted 
small ice-boat like this, although 


FIGL 


rle of sail may be used. Use 
e about ten feet long and 
diameter for the mast, and 
eight feet long, for the boom. 
stening the mast in the hole 

it, steady it with stays run 
- of the mast to the screw- 
and tI. (See figure 1.) 

1 from the limb of a tree 
h cord to one end of the 


— 


Z | With illustrations by the Author and Norman P Hall 
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ICE YACHT 


y A.Neely Hall. 


boom as shown in figure 4. At R and §$ 
bore a small hole with a gimlet and 
after slipping the crotch around the 
mast, run a wire through these holes 
and fasten the ends securely. 
Make the sail out of stout 


drilling. 


You had better secure the help of your 
mother or sister in making this in order 
to have a neat job. 

Cut a board about three feet long by 
eighteen inches wide for a seat and nail 
it to the center plank. (See N in figure 1.) 

If the work has been properly put to- 
gether and in a substantial manner, you 
will have an ice-yacht that will be the 
envy of all your boy friends, and some- 
thing to be proud of. 


Arab Boys Play Marbles. 


The .boys of Arabia have a curious way 


of playing marbles. The marble is placed 
in the hollow between ‘the middle finger 
and the forefinger of the left hand, the 
hand being flat on the ground and the 
fingers closed. The forefinger of the 
right hand is then pressed firmly on the 
end joint of the middle finger, which 
pushes the middle finger suddenly aside 
and the forefinger slips out with sufficient 
gexce to propel the shooter very accur- 
ately. 


To Become Strong Men. 


In the Chicago American the noted 
boxer, Robert Fitzsimmons, gives the fol- 
lowing good advice to boys: 

The great secret of proper training for 
al kinds of athletic feats is to use plenty 
of common sense. This is the keynote of 
success for all athletics. Common sense in 
eating, common sense in exercising, com- 
mon sense in sleeping, all form a combina- 
ition that wind up in success. 


BUILD 


A 


JANne cher > 


- 9 Murray Street 
ere 


One thing I want to impress upon the 
young athlete is not to overdo at the start. 
This mistake has been the undoing of 
many a youngster who would have devel- 
oped into a big, strong athlete if. he had 
not started out with the wrong ideas of 
how to train. : : 

Different people need different kinds of 
work. <A frail, delicate boy cannot stand 
as vigorous work at first as a big lusty 
chap, yet the little chap has just as much 
chance as the big one if he only goes about 
things in the proper manner. : 

Good health is the first essential of an 
athlete. If one is not healthy, then he 
must go about to build himself up in this 
direction before starting in on any course 
of physical exercise. : 

This can only be done by laying down 
certain rules and following them ‘Strictly. 
These rules are very simple. In brief, they 
are as follows: 

Don’t drink. 

Don’t smoke. 

Don’t chew. 

Get all the sleep you can. 

Get all the pure, fresh air you can. - 

Eat plain. wholesome food, and lots of it. 

Stick to these rules and. gradually, but 
surely, you will find yourself getting 
stronger and stronger. Finally the day 
will come when you will never know a sick 
moment. 

Then is the time to begin your exercis- 
ing. At this stage another duty presents 
itself. You must find out your weakest 
physical points. Then these must be built 
up so as to correspond with the rest of 
your body. If your back is weak, it must 
be strengthened; if your arms, your legs, 
or your chest are weak, you must pay par- 
ticular attention to these parts until you 
feel that they are perfect. 


Good Physique. 


Frank M. Lowe. a thirteen-year-old Ir- 
ving schoolboy of Kansas City, Mo., is pos- 
sessed of a remarkahle physique. On his 
thirteenth birthday he was examined by 
the physical director of the Y. M. C. A. 
at Kansas City, who pronounced him to be 
the best developed bay for his age of any 
he had ever examined. He has never 
worked in a gymnasium, but has taken 
exercise at home without an instructor. 
He is an expert bag puncher and has one 
trick which’ is all his own—that of lying 
on his back and punching the bag with his 
feet. The boy scarcely ever eats meat, 
living almost entirely on fruit, cereals, 
vegetables and nuts. 

The following is his record: Weight. 145 
pounds; height, 5 feet 7% inches; depth of 
ehest, 7.3 inches; neck, 13.8; chest, con- 
tracted, 33.4; chest, expanded, 37.5; waist, 
28.6; right forearm, 10.6; right upper arm, 
down, 10.4; right upper arm, up, 12.8; left 
forearm, 11; left upper arm, down, 10.3; 
left upper arm, up, 11.10; right thigh, 21; 
right calf, 13.6; left thigh. 21.2; left calf, 
13.6: lung capacity, 310 cubic inches; grip 
of right hand, 122 pounds; grip of left hand, 
122 pounds; back lift, 482 pounds; legs and 
back lift, 872 pounds. 


HAVE YOUR PICTURE 


MADE ON A MEROCERIZED 


SATEEN PILLOW TOP 


PHOTO PILLOW TOPS are the latest triumph in 
photography. We reproduce any picture on sateen or 
silk with artistic effect. They are WASHABLE, and 
WILL NOT FADE. Suitable for Sofa Pillows and 
other Fancy Work. Send us your picture and fifty cents 
(50c) for sample, 16 x 16 inches square. Money returned 
if unsatisfactory. BOOKLET ON REQUEST. A’ 

WANTED for exclusive territory. PHOTO 
COMPANY, 228 Gratiot Ave.. DETROIT, MICH. 


LEARN 


TELEGRAPH Y 
ALL GRADUATES AT WORK 


Only school in the world that operates a MINIA- 
TURE RAILROAD in its aantinatione assuring the 
student actual experience, Photographs of SCHOOL 
mailed for 10 cents in stamps. Catalog FREE, 


Train Despatchers School of Telegraphy, Detroit, Mich. 


Fae, BEAUTAFULO 


CW” AVRURIELE, 


shoots B. B, shot with great force, and is just the gun fi ll 
game or target practice. Barrel is nicely nickeled andatack in Of 
wood with mahogany finish. SENT, ALL PREPAID, to any 
boy for selling 18 of our beautiful scarf-pinsat roc, each. We trust 

ou, New England Supply Co., Otis St., West Mansfield, Mass, 
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‘Send for HOW-TO Book List 


The Rudder Publishing Company 
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A TRICK WITH COINS 


The following illusion, although it may seem very 
simple, will, in order to meet with the very best of suc. 
cess, require more or less practice on the part of the 
performer. Do not infer from this that the trick is 
Come ieaies or beyond the possibilities of any. Practice 
until you have satisfied yourself as to your capability at 
performing the trick, and you will invariably succeed, 

t may be very suecessfully played in a room beforea 
small company of observers. The appearance of the 
trick to an observer is as follows : Standing in the midst 
of the group the performer will roll his sleeves up to his 
elbow and at the same time borrow a gentleman’s hat 
from one of the company. This he holds in the left 
hand, and immediately turns it over, showing it to be 
empty. He now requests that the members o the com- 
pany supply him with a number of twenty-five cent pieces, 
which he says are needed to perform the trick. In very 
few instances, if any, will he be able to secure the num. 
ber of coins required. It is at this point that the trick 
is played, as, in being unable to secure the coins he 
immediately proceeds to produce twenty-five cent pieces 
in the air, on the wall,in the hair of a number of the 
company, and from any place that will serve to add to 
the entertainment of those present, The coins are 
caught inthe right hand and placed in the hatoneby | 
one in the order they are produced, until the hat con- | 
tains the desired amount (usually twelve) when they are ~ 
turned out on a table and the hat returned to its { 

b 


ee 


owner. Thesecret lies in the following: Before makin 
your appearance, conceal in the left hand a number o 
twenty-five cent pieces, ranging from six to twelve. Roll 
the sleeves very nearly up before entering, and make 
your first appearance in the act of pulling at the right 
coat sleeve, holding the right hand open. Ask for the 
hat immediately, continuing to pull at the right coat 
sleeve until you hold the hat in the right hand. Now 
place the hat in the left hand, rim upward, the fingers 
protruding down into the hat, and the thumb outside, 
In placing the hat in the left hand allow one of the 
coins to drop into the right hand. The coins are now 
next tothe hat, held by the fingers, and by the use of 
the forefinger may be made to drop one by one into the 
hat. Here it is that you turn the hat oyer, showing it to 
be empty, at the same time grasping into the air with 
the right hand, and here exhibit the quarter. You now 
pretend to place the coin in the hat, allowing your hand 
to enter the hat, but instead of doing this it is retained 
in the right hand and one of the coins in the left hand 
allowed to drop intothe hat. These movements are re- 
peated until the coins in the left hand are exhausted, 
and the last one (which has never left the right hand 
until now) is thrown up and caught inthe hat. Each 
time a coin is produced the hat should be lowered. 
showing itcontained one more coin. The foregoing was 
contributed by Harry W. McMillan, of Stafford, Kansas. 
Mr. McMillan has made the art of magic a study fora 
number of years and has published two books on the 
subject, written especially for readers of the American 
Boy. Reliable literature pertaining to the art of magic 
is scarce, and when such works may be obtained for a 
trifle of cost, it isa rare exception. There is no boy who 
cannot, with a reasonable amount of practice, perform 
sleight-of-hand tricks successfully. If our readers could 
realize the amount of real amusement contained in 
these books, for your friends as well as yourself, you 
would not hesitate in ordering either or both of them. 
The book ‘Primary Magic” contains some of the 
simpler and easier tricks to perform and is sold, when 
bought separately, at twenty-five cents. A more exten- 
sive production entitled “High Magic” contains many 
of the seemingly superhuman marvels of late origin 
and is sold at fifty cents. Both books sent prepaid to 
any address for sixty-five cents (postoffice money order) 
A descriptive catalogue of the contents of the books 
will be sent upon receipt of five cents to cover postage, 
Order early and insure prompt delivery. Address all 
orders and communications to 


Harry W. McMillan, Publisher, Stafford, Kansas. 


a) A HANDSOME WATCH GIVEN AWAY 
i (ty Our premium watch has a GOLD laid case, 


yd 


y¥ handsome dial, dust proof, adjusted to pos 
ition, patent escapement, expansion balance, 
quick train, and isa highly finished an 
remarkable watch. We guarantee i 
and with proper care it shov“d wear an 
give satisfaction for 20 years. The move 
ment is an American make, and yot 
can rely upon it that when you own one 
| of these truly handsome watches you 
g will always have the correct time in 
9 tee. possession. Do you want 6 
atch of this character? We give 
it Free asa premium to anyone for sell: 
ing 20 cases of our everlasting Perfum- 
ENG? ery at 5c. each. Simply send your name 
and_ address and we will send you th 
Perfumery postpaid. When sold send us the One Dollar, 
and we will forward you the handsome watch. We trust 
you and will take back all you cannot sell. We purpose to 
Giye away these watches simply to advertise our busines: 
address W, S. SIMPSON, NEW YORK CLE Y. 


Water Motor for St 


Stends 9 inches high,5 inches wide; cannot get out of 
order. Will run small machines ; can be placed. in any 
room; fed by 1-16 of an inch hole. Useful and instructive 
for boys. Will run fan and throw air equal to nie 
electric fan. Can be operated by any child. 

cheaper and better than any other motor ever made. 
Money refunded if not as represented, Agents wanted. 


J HALLER Co., SHERIDANVILLE. PA. 


ELECTRIC BOOKS 


ow to make a Dynamo. 
0.2, How to make a Telephone, 
No.3, How to make a Motor. 
No.4, Howto make a Storage Battery. 
BUBIER PUBLISHING CO. Box B., Lynn, Mass. 


$75.00 WEE 


10 Cts. 
EACH. 


EASILY MADE 
YOUR OWN 


IN 
TOWN 
Something New. 
Chance of a lifetime. Full particulars for stamp. 


P.M. Gross, P.O. Box 285,Madison Sq. N, ¥Y.City.Dept.6. 


No Canvassing or fake scheme. 


$2.00 Table Tennis Set for $1.00. 


Buy your 


Table Tennis Set 


Direct from the Manufacturer, 
Our No. G set containing two basswood rackets, 
nickel plated posts, 4 ft. green net, “ Halex” 
(English) balls, with rules, in good box, sent Ex- 
press prepaid to any address in the U. S. upon 
receipt of Money Order for $1.00, 


E. J. MORGAN & CO., 
173 Greenwich Street, New York. 
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communications 


Address all 
this department, Uncle 
Tangler, care American Boy, 


Detroit, Mich. 

Rules to be observed: Write 
in ink and on but one side of 
the paper, Sign your name to 
every page. Write your address 
in full on one page. Send an- 
swers with all new puzzles to 
be printed. Send original puz- 
zlies only. We cannot reply 
personally to letters. 


Hugene M. Stewart, Attalla, Alabama, 
wins the prize for best lot of original 
puzzles received by December 20. 

The cash prize for best list of answers 
to the December Tangles is divided hbe- 
tween John Cramer and A. V. Heeter, 
both of Trough Creek, Pennsylvania. 

In addition to those named above, an- 
swers or new puzzles or both were re- 
ceived from the following: 

Bunting Hankins Roe, Clyde R. Calla- 
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han, Charles Tessmann, Joseph Hepp, 
Ragnar Lunell, Chas. D. Volliers, Nels 
W. Kindgren, Ray Smith, Clyde Nicklum, 
Kenneth Smith, Hjalmar, E. Hedine, Ray 
Hill, Frank M. — Holloway, Wyman 
brothers, Sarah Gilles, Walter T. Horton, 
Howard Seaford, Neal R. Clark, John H. 
Seamans, George H. Stanbery, Max B. 
Robinson, Chester H. Pierce and Harold 


R. Norris, besides someone from Santa 
Cruz, California, who forgot he had a 
name. 


The contributions of Earl EB. Crumrine 
and Ralph §S. Boots can hardly be classed 
as puzzles. They can do better. 


_ Clinton Black’s puzzles are not orig- 
inal, having been made and published 


some years ago by Uncle 
self. 

Thomas J. Fletcher’s puzzles are very 
good ones, but have all appeared in 
print in books and in periodicals for 
more years than Uncle Tangler can 
reckon. The tricks with string, ete., 
while they may be tangles, are not 
suited to this department. 

Lee B. Chase may rest assured that all 
have an equal chance at the prizes in 
this department. The only condition is 
that the puzzles and answers arrive by 
the 20th of the month, after which date 
only are the entries judged. 


Tangler him- 


A prize of two dollars will be given 
for the best original illustrated puzzle 


of any kind received by February 20. 

A new book will be given for the best 
list of answers to this month’s Tangles 
received by February 20. 


Answers to January Tangles. 


1. The three pieces are shown by the 
black lines. The required arrangement 
is as follows: 
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If al) the Tanglers and their “sisters” 
sought’ to “appease” their @ppetites at 
their uncle’s table as a “tribute” to the 
holidays, just think of the number of 
“turkeys” it would take to supply them 
all, and the many “carvers” to divide 
the birds properly. And then think of 
the quantity of “napkins” it would take 
to cover the boys’ laps and the girls’ 
new “dresses” to keep them clean! But 
later, when the “dessert’’ came on, with 
its various kinds of “cheeses” 
kinds of pudding, including 

. followed by ‘peanuts’ and ‘popcorn,” 
wouldn’t we be a jolly company? 
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Vacation—December. 


4. What is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well. (W hat) I, 8, W, ORTH (600=- 
D, O in G) (A. tall) (eyes=I’s) WOR, 
tea, H, D (O in G) well, : 


5. Luke ii., 11. ‘For unto you is born 
this day in the city of David a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord.” 


6. 


Santa Claus, Saint Nicholas. 1. Oliver 


Twist. 2. Henrietta  Petowker. 3. 
Christmas Carol, 4. Isaac List, 6. Lit- 
ea ie GE AES %. Nich- 
olas eby. - Uriah Heep. 9. 
Weller. 10. Tale of Two Cities. Sou 
7%. (1) Nantes. (2) Epinal. (3) Wetter. 
(4) Yellow. (5) Hlbeuf. (6) Ararat. 


(7) Red Sea. 


8 i 3 ‘ 
(10) Atheme. (8) Sicily. (9) Danube. 
Day. 


(11) Yun Nan. New Year’s 


8. The hub ig T. The spokes, in order, 


are: Mast, Inst. (abbreviation for in- 
stant), Sect, Test, Loot. Kadi : i 
Hast. MISTLH TOR,” “it Toot, Omit, 


y. (1) Kenyon. (2) Smith. (3) Beloit. 
(4) U. of Colorado. (5) U. S. Military 
Academy. (6) U. of New Mexico. ( 
U. of Nebraska. (8) Dartmouth. ( 
Girard. (10) Hamilton. (11) Knox, 
(12) Leland. (13) Mt. Holyoke. 
Northwestern U. (15) Oberlin. 
Notre Dame. (17) Pennsylvania. 
Fisk. (19) Radcliffe. (20) USS 00, 
Georgia. (21) U. of Pennsylvania. (22 
Illinois. (23) Iowa State. (24) 
Blue. (25) Crimson. (26) Rose and Gray. 
(27) Maize and Blue. (28) Crimson. 
(29) Orange and Black. (30) Royal 
Purple. (31) Orange and Black. (32) 
Yellow and White. (33) Black and Gold, 
(34) Navy Blue and Gold. (35) Searlet. 
(36) Cardinal. (37) Maroon. (38) Brown 
and White. (39) Brown and White. (40) 
Light Blue and White. (41) Carnelian 
and White. (42) Purple and White. 
(43) Brown and White. (44) Old Gold 
and Maroon. (45) Navy Blue and Orange. 
(46) Garnet. (47) Scarlet and Black. 
(48) Cardinal. (49) Brown and Blue. 
(50) Old Gold and Black. 


10. Add the populations of New York 
City (3,437,202); Pittsburg, Pa. (321,616); 
Springfield, IH. (34,159); Columbus, O. 
(125,560); Springfield, Mo. (23.267); Aus- 
tin, Tex. (22,258); Lawrence, Mass. (62.,- 
559); Anderson, Ind. (20,178); Battle 
Creek, (Mich. (18,563), and Muscatine, 
Ia. (14,073). Total is 4,079,435. To this 
sum add the populations of Albany, N. 
Y. (94,151); Harrisburg, Pa. (50,167); 
Springfield, Ill. (34,159); Columbus, OG. 
(125,560); Jefferson City, Mo. (9,664); 
Austin, Tex. (22,258); Boston, Mass. 
(560,892); Indianapolis, Ind. (169,164); 
Lansing, Mich. (16,485), and Des Moines. 
Ta. (62,139). Total is 5,224,074. The sum 
of the populations of New York City 
(3,437,202), Philadelphia (1,293,697), Chi- 
cago (1,698,575), Cleveland (381,768), St. 
Louis (575,238) San Antonio (53,321), 
Boston (560,892), Indianapolis (169,164), 


oOo) 


Detroit (285,704), and Des Moines (62,- 
139), is 8,517,700. From this take 5,224,- 
074. The result is 38,293,626. Subtract 


from this the populations of Chicago 
(1,698,575) and Philadelphia (1,293,697). 
Remainder is 301,354. Population of Vis- 
bon, capital of Portugal, is 301.206. This 
from the previous remainder leaves 148, 
which, divided by 4, the rank of St. 
Louis, gives 37, the rank of Memphis, 
Tenn. 


NEW TANGLES. 


ik OCCUPATION CHESS. 


Reading by the king’s move in chess, 
using each letter as often as needed, 
find 29 or more occupations in the fol- 
lowing: 


—Eugene M. Stewart. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TANGLES. 
Each represents a separate word, thus: 


12. 


66500. Ans. VIVID. 
(1) 5A1008. (2) 100005010. (3) 
XXAILOOINESOO. (4) SA20INVIII. (5) 


salary. 
ing for a means of self-improvement. 


e 
This is but one of many % 
hundred indorsements showing ¢ 
that our students succeed. Our ¢. 
new free booklet, ‘1001 Stories 
of Success,’’ gives the names, - 
addresses, and progress of over oa 
a thousand other students whom 4__ 
we have placed on the road to 
progress and prosperity. Start 
TODAY to rise! Fill out and 
Send in the Coupon NOW! 


4) 


Name 


eee 


City 


E90U50P8E500. (6) 6100BA5001001RA50. 

(7) 8450Y. (8) 10011001100. (9) 

66F9984. —Commodore C, 
138. ANAGRAM AUTHORS, 


Transpose the letters in each sentence to 
form the name of a writer of stories for 
oys. 


1. I prove it, Col, 2. Rage, Lothario. 3. 


Dead swell, sir. 4. Joe D’s trunk. 5. It’s 
Joe, Sam. 6. Fresh corn, knave. 7. Hay 
gent. 8. Slay not, charmer. 9. Will I pinch 
pa, ma’m? 10. Cherry painter. 11. Dime 
pet canary. —Kent B. Stiles. 
14, RHOMBOID. 
tes see Horizontals: To em- 
Se heats brace; imbecile; a 
eee ae mark; a girl’s name; 
+ Sears eee airs sung by one 
3. . . 4 voice. 
Verticals: A Roman numeral; an ejac- 


ulation; an emmet; a male parent; small 
pieces of land; reverberation; a fish; be- 
hold; a consonant in hypotenuse. 
1 to 8, delicacies; 2 to 4, strips. 
—John Pickett. 


SCRIPTURAL REBUS. 


15. 


—Parson Queer. 
16. CURIOUS CATS. 


Example: A waterfall cat. Ans.: Cat- 
aract. 

1. A cat that’s good for colic. (2) A 
eat that makes good beef. 3. A hearse 
eat. 4. A burial cave cat. 5. A cat op- 
posed to baptism. 6. <A calamity cat. 
7 8. A cat that 


A gum chewing cat. 
has leaves. 9. A cat that provides food. 


10. <A eat that gets in your head. 11. 
A cat that throws things. 12. A. cat 
that asks and answers questions. 13. A 


systematic cat. . 14. A cat that lists 
things in a book. 15. A deluge cat. 16.- 
A mountain eat, celebrated for Rip Van 
Winkle’s long nap. 17. A vatt cat. Se 


A cat connected by a chain. 19. A cat 
that turns to a butterfly. 20. <A cat 
against which Cicero spoke. 21. A cat 


Clerk Becomes Correspondent and Designer 


Before I took up my Course with the I. C. S., I was clerking in a general mercha 
dise store in this city. I made up my mind to study Bookkeeping and, therefore, enrolle 
in that Course, and also in the Drawing, Sketching, and Perspective Course. 
the Bookkeeping and Business Forms Course, I have obtained a position with the well- 
known New Ulm Pipe-Organ Factory, doing all their corresponding; and as a result of 
my Drawing, Sketching, and Perspective Course, I am to make all their plans and 
sketches for new pipe organs. This change of position resulted in a large increase in 7H 
I heartily recommend the I.C. S. system of teaching by mail to all who are look- _ 
HERMAN D. VOGELPOHL, New Ulm, Minn. 
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INTERNATIONAL GORRESPONDENGE SGHOO 


Please send me, free, a copy of ‘‘rooxr Stories of Success,” and explai: 
how I can qualify for position before which I have marked X, 


o—] Electrical Engineer 
Electrician 

Civil Engineer 
Surveyor 

Telephone Engineer 
Dynamo Tender 
Mech, Engineer 


St. & No. 


Through 


Box 1278, Scranton, Pa. 


Sheet-Metal Drafts 
Bookkeeper — 
Stenographer — 


Mech. Draftsman 
Steam Engineer 
Bridge Engineer 
Architect 

Arch. Draftsman 
Sign Painter 
Chemist 


& oe a 
To Speak Spanish_@ 


aed. 


— State. a 
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with falling sickness. 22. A cat that’ 
good on cold meat. 


legendary martyr whose name 
ciated with a day in February; the 
an American martyr whose birthd; 
curs in February. 

1. One of the sons of Cush, 2 
band of Jezebel. 38. A fixed star i 3 
constellation Bootes. 4. The ri er 
which Peter the Great built a great cit 


5. The son of Zuph, of the Kot 
Levites. 6. A fixed star of the 
nitude. 7. One who lived 930 
To lounge. 9. Son of Naggai, in 
geneology ae Chri 10... A F 


Father of Abinadab. 
of: Christmas, 145224; 
John baptized. 


18. TRANSFORMATIONS. — 


Change the central letter 
ample: Transform a fish i 
Ans.;. Perch, peach, =.= gu 

1. Transform an ugly — 


porker. 2. A large animal, i: 
animal. 3. A flower, into bo: 
name. 4. A fruit with a h d si 


a snare, 5, 
of a bicycle. ds 
into a quantity of wood 
dwelling, into an animal, 
graphical drawing, into a « 


Part of a flower, in 


plement. 9. An idle, war 2 
into a trumpet. 10. A moment 
armistice. —Frank M. Ho 


19. PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA 


During the 4,5,.6 of the Napoleon 
a certain 1,2,3,4,5,6,7% “often =: 
5,6,7,8,9 the forces of his 6 
1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9 failed. a 

—Everyh j 

20. NOVEL PROBLEM. — 

Add _ two-fifths of three, | - 
ten, one hundred, one-fou1 if 
quarter of five, two-sevenths | 
and one-third of six, and 
ular novel. f 


21. 


1. One who favors re 
personal. 38. Too early. 
speech. f 


red color:> 10 Tome 
pacify, 12. One who pre 
act of resounding. Perpens 
trals, supereminence. __ 


THE L- 
AMERICAN Boy | 


: THE LEADING BOYS’ PAPER OF AMERICA 


| 
Entered at the Detroit, Mich., Postoffice as second-class matter. | 


The American Boy is an illustrated monthly | 
paper of 32 pages. Its subscription price is $1.00 
a year, payable in advance. Foreign subscrip- 
tions, $1.50. 
ew Subscriptions can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for The American Boy when 
sent by mail, should be made in a Postoffice | 
Money-Order, Bank Check, or Draft, Express | 
Money-Order, or Registered Letter. 

“Silver sent through the mail is at sender’s risk. 

Expiration. The date opposite your name on 
your Paper shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. 

Discontinuances. Remember that the pub- 

| lishers must be notified by letter when a subscri- | 

: ber wishes his paper stopped. All arrearages | 

must be paid. | 

Returning your paper will not enable us to | 
discontinue it, as we cannot find your name on 
our books unless your Postoffice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Postoffice to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot be 

; found on our books unless this is done. 

A Letters should be addressed and drafts made 

payable to The Sprague Publishing Co., 
Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 


WILLIAM C. SPRAGUE, Epiror. 
GRIFFITH OGDEN ELLIS, Assistant Eprror. 


: Vol. III. of The American Ses 


We have about one hundred copies left 
5 of Volume III. of THE AMERICAN BOY, 
handsomely bound in cloth, suitable for 
library table, which we will sell at $1.50 
each, delivered. 


Bind Your Copies of The Amer- 
ican Boy. 


The only way to preserve your papers 
and keep them neat and clean is to put 
them each month in a binder. We have | 
had made especially for your benefit an 
American Boy Binder, so arranged that | 
you can slip your paper into it each | 
month as received. The manufacturer’s 
weet retail price for this binder is 
$1.00. We will furnish it to our sub- 
seribers for 75 cents, and we will prepay 
the delivery charges. You ought to have 
one. 


Passed the 100,000 Mark. 


it is with great pleasure we announce 

that on Jan. 1, 1903, THE AMERICAN | 

BOY passed the one hundred thousand 

- mark in its circulation, and that we are 
- compelled to print for this issue 105,000 
>) papers. We know that every reader of 
ed this paper will rejoice in its unrivaled 
ira fee A bona fide circulation of | 
if i 05,000 in three years and three months 
’  £is a heretofore unheard of achievement 
by a publication in this field. Further- 

' more its advertising patronage, worked 
- up without advertising solicitors in the 
_ field, and solely on the merits of the pub- 

- lication, is noteworthy. The paper is 
- strongly entrenched in the esteem of the 
_ best boys and of friends of this class 
of boys everywhere. Recently the 
organ of the boys’ branches of the Y. 
MC. A. made a comparative statement 
_ of the number of copies of each prom- 
-inent periodical subscribed for by the 
Various associations, and found that 

_ THE AMERICAN BOY—the youngest of 
-all—stood fourth in a list of publica- 

tions numbering about one hundred. Of 
the three ahead of. it, one (the leader) 
is 76 years old, one 30 years old and one 
not a youth’s publication, by the way), 
) years old; and then, too, THE AMER- 
'AN BOY was only 12 copies behind the 

der. Are we justified in our pride? 


~I Books, Pic- 
: tures, Music. 


2 ‘We publish some of special interest to boys. 
Deter themiwith #onfidence that they will pleas” One 
_ own reputation is at stake in what we offer over our own 


BOOKS 


Mieamiraly Nonnt Boskot Mouse) 

au y Boun ook 0 ount 
Bere NS), nlc si sc 55 etic 715 cts 
LD OF HONOR, 

Kk Full of Tales of Boy Hero- 75 cts 


33.23 


i 1 on the Field of Battle, 

| MUSIC 

Pr nimide inten Goode... _ 25 ets 
Pete 2or MATeH AND 96 ot 


PICTURES 
OR THE BOY’S ROOM 


_ WAR EAGLE, 
ie of the Famous Bird. 


Reach the Top 


by taking a thorough legal educa- | 
tion at little cost in your own home, | 
under the guidance of the oldest | 
and most successful correspond- 

| ence school in the world, that di- 
rects you successfully how to 


Study 
Law at 
Home 


without interfering with your pres- 
ent employment, and gives you a 
legal education that will make youa 
sound lawyer, or help you in any 
position of business responsibility. 
We convince you of this if you send, 
to-day, for our catalogue; it is free, 
and tells about our three law courses— 
Preparatory Law—Business Law— 
| Regular College Law Course. 
~ ADDRESS 


SL ( 
AANA Al 
f 


ADVERTISE IN THE AMERICAN BOY 


{ Billiard or Pool Table 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


| THE AMERICAN CO., 173 Greenwich, New York. | 


wi) | Press and How to Make It.’ 


[LFEBRUARY, 1908, 7 


FREE! 
Extraordinary PROPOSITION ‘ 


made to introduce our beautiful 
Solid Gold Plated Pin and Pend- 
ant, which so closely resembles a 
regular 850 Solid Gold Pendant 
Watch and Pin that close exam- 
ination is necessary to detect the 
difference. if you want it, send 
your name and address, no money, 3 
and we will send you TEN pretty arti- 
cles of small Jewelry. Sell them at10c. / 
each, and when sold send us the $1.00, {j )) 
and in return we will send you this a 
beautiful SOLID GOLD PLATED = 


PIN AND PENDANT 


absolutely FREE. ‘The only 
condition we make is that after 
receiving your premium you will 
show it to your friends, take or- 
ders for duplicates, if opportun i 
| ity offers, at our regular price of } SS 
low ps 


$3.00 each, on which we willal 
our agents commission. 


EDWARDS MFG. CO., 
Dept. 2, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LITTLE INDIAN 


CAMERA 


# And Complete $ 1. O Oo. 


Outfit 
Amateur photography is 
. growing. To take pictures 

of your friends and places 

you may visit is the most } 
| popular amusement for both 
| young and old. Until we 
| placed our LITTLE INDIAN CAMERA on the market, 
a really good camera could not be had for less than $5.00. 
This little camera takes pictures 244x244 inches, and does. as 
perfect work as the most expensive camera. We will send it 
to any address, express prepaid, for $1.00, and will send 
with it1 pkg. plates, 1 pkg. Hypo, 1 pkg. developer, 1 pkg 
card mounts, 1 pkg. sensitized paper,1 sheet ruby paper, 
1 developing tray, 1 printing block, 1 book of instructions, 
all foc only $1.00, and further, we will guarantee it as 
represented or will cheerfully refund the money. Weuse 
only the finest materials in making this camera and care- 
ful inspection is made of every lens. We will send you a 
photo made by one of these cameras for 2c, Stamp. Address | 


OYS don’t you know that during 
the winter there is always a 
chance to do some shooting? 
You must own a reliable Firearm 
if you want to enjoy the sport. We 
make that kind and have out 


“«Stevens-Maynard, Jr.” 
“Crack Shot” 
‘*Favorite”’ 


three of the most famous rifles made, 
We also have a large line of Shotguns. 


It costs you 
nothing to own 
this Elegant Watch, 
Chain and Charm. Simply 
send name and address and we 
will mail you 20 of our Quick Sell- 
ing Novelties, to sell at 10 cents 
each. When soldsend us the $2.00, 

and we will send you this Watch, 
Chain and Charm, or Beautiful Sleeping Bisque Doll, 
nearly 44 yd.tall, or your choice of 50 other premiunis, 


Box 105, Superior Co., North Adams, Mass. } 


LOOK BOYS! 


New book just published, ‘‘A Home Made Printing | 

Make a Printing Press 
8x10 for less than One Dollar that will do fine job | § 
printing. Boys can earn many times the cost of 

| the press doing printing for others. Price only iOc 
Holdsworth, Oliver Co., 838 Union St. Lynn, Mass. 


Nearly every dealer in Sporting Goods car. 
ries our FIREARMS, If you cannot find 
them we will ship direct (express paid) on 
receipt of price. Send for our 128 page 
catalogue. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. 


Box 2810 


- 


Our celebrated 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Liliputian Bil- 


liard or Pool 


Tables are similar to the $300 kind, on a smaller 
scale. They enable you to enjoy these innocent 
and delightful games with home surroundings. 
We are determined to introduce our wonderful 
Headache Tablets into every home, and in order 
to do so we need good agents and we are willing 


to pay them handsomely. You can get one of these Billiard or Pool Tables, complete, finely finished, per- 


fectly level bed, very quick elastic cushions, taking a ball twice around table (7 cushions) at one stroke, 
green baize cover and 16 perfect balls, chalk, pockets, triangle, cues, etc., fully Suaranteed, {or sell- 


ing only 8 boxes of our wonderful Tablets at 25 cents per box. 


Don’t send a cent; order to-day and we 


will send Tablets by mail. When sold send us the money, $2.00, and we will promptly forward t 
this Billiard or Pool Table and guarantee safe delivery. Remember, we are ae aay these Tables = 
quickly introduce our Remedy and’we offer ra 


$1000 REWARD 


to any one that can prove that we do not give the Table with cues, balls, etc., exactly as we say, for 
Order to-day and be the first in your town to own one of these fine Tables. 


Address, JAMES G. SHEPARD, Supt., Dept. 109, 25 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 


The Pool Table came last night and I am well pleased 
ROBERT V. BURWELL, Plymouth, Conn. 


I received your Pool Table all right. 


selling only 8 boxes. 


with it. 


I received the Pool Table all right two days after I 
wrote you, SAMUEL FRANKLAND, Beetwn, Wis. 


ELMER JILLSoN, Newtonville, Mass. 


